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Substance  of  General  BURGOYNE^s 
Speeches  i« Houfe  o/* Commons. 
^ufi  publt/hed  by  hlmfelf  [P.  49.] 

yovis  2%^  die  Man f  1778. 

R  HARTLEY  movedQ  “  That  an 
humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his 
I  Majefty  to  intreat  his  Majcfty,  that  he 
i  will  be  gracioufly  pleafed  not  to  prorogue 
I  the  parliament ;  but  that  he  will  futfer 
i  them  to  continue  lilting,  for  the  purpofc 
of  affifting  and  forwarding  the  tneafures 
already  taken  for  the  reftoraiion  of  peace 
in  America  ;  and  that  they  may  be  in 
readincfs,  in  the  prefent  critical  fituatioii, 
and  profpedt  of  public  affairs,  to  provide 
for  every  important  event  at  the  carlicft 
notice.^’ 

General  Burgoyne  applied  to  the  trea- 
fury  bench,  to  know  whether  the  king's 
fervants  meant  to  a^e  to  the  motion  ? 
In  which  cafe,  he  fai^  he  Ihould  give  the 
houfc  no  trouble :  that  otherwife  he 
thought- hi mfelf  pledged  to  deliver  his 
fentiments.  The  call  was,  “  Co  on 
aud  General  Burgoyne  proceeded  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Mr  Speaker, 

I  SHALL  not  pin  fue  the*  argument 
of  the  honourable  gentleman,  noon  ti)e 
Voi..  XLL 


expediency  of  parliament  fitting  to  de¬ 
liberate  upon  the  firft  intelligence  that 
may  arrive  from  your  commiflioners; 
that  argument  has  been  too  ably  enfor¬ 
ced  to  require  a  fecond  :  neither,  Sir,  af¬ 
ter  fo  long  an  indulgence  as  I  received  in  a 
former  debate,  (hall  I  again  prefs  upon  the 
attention  of  the  houfe  the  debt  they  owe 
to  national  juftice  and  policy,  upon  the 
lubjeift  of  inquiry:  though  the  Generals 
Howe  and  Carleton  may  be  expected  e- 
very  day  ;  and  it  was  upon  their  abfence 
alone,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  houfe 
feemed  difpofed  to  poltpone  fo  important 
and  necelfary  a  duty.  But,  Sir,  I  lliall 
reft  folely  upon  a  view  of  the  prefent 
ftate  of  this  country,  as  univerfally  com- 
puUive  upon  the  underftanding,  in  favour 
ofthemcafurepropofed.  While  an  enemy 
is  prepared  upon  the  neighbouring  coall, 
and  peril,  ps  is  at  this  hour  embarking, 
diffidence,  defpondency,  and  confterna- 
tion,  arc  evident  among  great  iiart  of  the 
people.  A  more  fatal  lymptoin  prevails 
among  a  greater  part ;  a  torpid  indifl'c- 
rence  to  our  impending  fate.  Men  dare 
not,  or  will  ncyt,  look  into  iheir  uefpe- 
rate  circumftanccs.  God  grant  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  panic  be  not  the  fefult  of  all  thefe 
demonftrations !  for  panic  is  incident, 
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upon  fome  occalions,  to  thofe  who  have 
"been  moR  dittinguiftied  for  bravery  upon 
others. 

The  falvatlon  of  the  country  depends 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  fome 
part  of  government.  The  miniftry  have 
it  not;  the  whole  nation  fee,  or  think 
they  fee,  their  infufhciency.  1  mean  not 
to  apply  thefe  words  groi?ly  or  virulent¬ 
ly  ;  there  are  among  them  many  to  whofe 
perfonal  qualities  and  talents  1  bear  re- 
fpe<R,  and  to  ncnc  more  than  the  noble 
lord  in  the  blue  ribbon.  But  talents  are 
relative  to  times  ;  and  it  is  no  reproach 
to  fay,  that  men  well  qualified  for  r.ego- 
elation,  finance,  or  the  fmooth  current  of 
gnveinmciit,  may  be  totally  unfit  for 
their  Rations,  when  the  crilis  requires 
inftant  refource,  decifive  counfel,  ani¬ 
mating  action.  That  thofe  are  notori- 
ouQy  wanting,  the  beR  friends  of  the 
niiniRers  lhake  their  heads  and  confefs. 
Is  there  a  man  of  common  fenfe  and  com¬ 
mon  fpirit  in  the  country,  that  does  not 
Sand  confounded  and  aghaR  at  the  late 
fupinen«fs  ?  that  does  not.  thiiik  the  he¬ 
ralds  ought  to  have  accompanied  your 
coach,  Sir,  when  you  carried  up  the  ad- 
drefs  of  the  commons  ;  and  that  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  at  St  James’s  gate  fhould 
have  accompanied  the  anfwer  from  the 
throne  ?  “  Be  patient,”  we  are  told ; 
“  France  may  repent  ;  Spain  yet  fpeaks 
US  fair.” — Sir,  to  be  patient  in  our  jitu- 
ation  is  to  be  abje<R  :  our  pufillanimity 
gives  tenfold  increafe  to  our  natural 
w-eaknefs.  Patience  in  private  life,  under 
afRidion  or  difeafe,  the  Rrokes  of  for¬ 
tune,  or  the  hand  of  heaven,  is  a  virtue 
of  lovely  hue  ;  but  political  enduring 
—tamely  to  fufFer  provocation  and  in¬ 
jury, — the  moR  wanton  inful t  that  ever 
was  offered  to  a  nation, — I  mean  the 
inefiage  of  the  French  ambaflador : 

- - Turr.  iky  complexion  there ^ 

r alienee y  tbou young  and  rofe-lip^d  cheru* 
hiniy 

And  there  look  grim  as  hell, - — . 

It  will  be  difRcult  to  thofe  who  arc 
.  radft  converfa^t  in  hiftory,  and  accurate 
.in  obfervation,  to  point  out  examples, 
•where,  aficr  an  ahrm,  the  fpirits  of  men 
have  revived  by  inadion.  This  nation  is 
put  inlo  the  ftatc  of  a  garrifon,  wdjofe 
ont-poRs  are  abandoned,  whofe  fallies 
are  Ropt,  and  who  arc  to  combat  in  the 
body  of  the  place  for  their  laR  Rake.  I  do 
not  fay,  that  men  h^ive  not  fought  defpe- 


rately  in  fuch  fit  nations ;  but  then  tlicv 
have  been  brought  to  extremity  by  a  pro. 
grefiion  of  conflids*,  and  have  feen  great 
examples  to  raife  and  Rimulate  their  pu 
blic  paffions.  I  know  of  no  great  exer 
tions,  where  the  governing  counfcls  have 
liiewn  apprehenfion  and  terror,  and  con- 
fcqutnt  confufion  at  the  outfet.  The 
fuccefs  of  vigorous  meafures  to  reRore  an 
army  after  a  panic,  is  almoR  invariable 
ancient  hiRory  abounds  with  examples , 
in  our  own  time  they  are  frequent.  VVhen 
General  Romanzoff  found  the  Ruflians 
impreffed  with  apprehenfions  of  the 
Turkifli  cavalry,  his  firR  meafure  waste 
lay  afidc  the  ufe  of  chevaux  de  fi  ize,  and 
to  encamp  without  entrenchments.  The 
revival  of  the  general  fpirit  of  a  Rate  de. 
pends  upon  the  fame  principles.  \Vc 
need  not  look  abroad  for  examples  :  we 
have  a  more  flriking  one  at  home  than 
foreign  annals  can  produce,  in  that  im¬ 
mortal  year,  1756,  the  commencement  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham’s  adminiRration 
The  moR  glorious  tribute  we  can  pay  to 
his  memory,  is  to  follow  his  example. 
Let  miniRers  vifit  bis  remains,  while  yet 
above  ground,  and  catch  wifdom,  and 
vigour,  and  virtue  from  the  view.  Did 
he  keep  fleets  at  Spithead  to  prevent  in- 
vafion  ?  Did  he  fear  to  truR  the  internal 
defence  of  the  nation  to  her  own  fons  I 
No,  Sir,  your  navy  was  employed  in  of 
fenfive  operation  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  and  the  nation,  fupported  by  a 
juft  confidence,  were  ten  times  ftronger 
after  the  difmiflion  of  the  Hanoverians 
an(|  Heflians  than  before.  Every  lliip  be 
came  a  fleet,  every  regiment  felt  itfelf 
hoft. 

We  have  now  a  brave  admiral  riding 
at  Spithead,  wHo  knows  the  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  invafion  by  feeking  the  enemy  at  a 
dift^ance.  His  lhare  of  glory  in  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Conflans  is  on  the  minds  of  his 
followers ;  you  cannot  gratify  him  or 
them  more  than  to  give  them  a  fecond 
occafion,  and,  by  the  fame  means,  to  fave 
their  country.  The.  brother  of  that  ad¬ 
miral,  a  member  of  this  houfe,  (General 
Keppel),  bred  alfo  in  the  beft  of  fchools 
of  his  profeffion,  is  fecond  in  command 
on  fhore,  and  fecond  to  one  (Lord  Am- 
herfl)  who  needs  no  other  praife  than 
that  he  was  the  favourite,  and  the  friend, 
and  the  confidential  executor  of  the  ar 
duous  plans' of  the  great  Ratefman  I  allu 
ded  to, — Let  thefe  men  be  aflifted  with 
xiational  fpirit,  and  Britain  is  not  to  be 
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fubdued,  while  a  river  or  a  hill  remains; 
without  fuch  a  fpirit,  another  battle  of 
Haftings  may  make  another  conqueft. 

Sir,  I  repeat  that  the  beft  hope  of  ge¬ 
nerating  and  difFofing  this  genuine  ftrength 
of  the  mind,  to  which  arms  and  treafure 
are  but  inadequate  fiibftitutes,  depends 
upon  the  prelence  of  parliament,  “  to  ‘ 
provide  (according  to  the  words  of  the 
motion)  for  every  important  event  at  the 

earlicft  notice:’’ - To  ftrengthen  the 

crown,  not  by  adulatory  addreffes,  but 
by  fuch  occalional  fandions,  as  would 
give  frelh  and  extra-energy  to  its  power, 
pending  the  emergency  that  might  re¬ 
quire  it :  to  fupport  public  credit,  in  u- 
nion  with  the  city  of  London,  not  only 
by  common  engagements  of  faith,  but  by 
ads  of  quick  and  encouraging  efficacy 
towards  individuals,  who  might  nobly 
rilk  their  all  in  the  caufe  :  but  above  all, 
in  full  numbers  and  by  general  continu¬ 
ance,  to  exhibit  thcmfelves  to  the  world 
a  true  reprefentative  of  a  determined  peo¬ 
ple  attacked  in  their  vitals  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  to  be  feduced  from 
their  duty  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure 
or  perfonal  intcreft,  but  have  fortitude 
to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  as 
the  Gauls  were  awaited  by  the  fenators 
in  Rome  ;  and,  if  need  were,  to  receive 
death  in  thefe  feats,  to  give  example  and 
fire  to  tUeir  furviving  countrymen.  Sir, 
a  parliament,  thus  infpired,  (the  occafion, 

I  believe  in  my  confcicnce,  would  give 
the  infpiration),  would  fpread  immediate 
and  extenfive  veneration  and  influence. 
— Fadion  in  this  great  city,  if  fadion 
there  is,  would  be  no  more ; — majorities 
and  minorities  here  would  be  loft  in  una¬ 
nimity  for  the  public  fafety  ; — the  king’s 
name,  thus  fupported,  would  be  in  truth 
a  power  of  ftrength ;  and  the  daring  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  enemy  would  only  tend  to 
the  prefent  glory  and  future  (lability  of 
the  ftate. 

Sir,  thefe  are  my  fincere  fentiments ; 
and  for  this  free  delivery  of  them,  I  doubt 
not  that  I  fliall  read  in  the  morning  pa¬ 
pers  of  to-morrow  that  I  have  thrown 
myfclf  into  the  arms  of  oppofition.  I 
am  confeious  1  never  did  fo  true  a  fervice 
to  the  king  and  to  the  country  as  I  do  in 
the  part  I  now  take  ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  idle  comments  of  the  day,  I  truft 
that  with  the  refpedlable  ^wrt  of  the  pu¬ 
blic,  if  the  term  oppofition  is  to  imply 
blame,  it  will  be  applicable  only  to  the 
rejedion  of  this  motion.  If  the  king’s 
minifters  take  the  lead,  and  ex»erclfe  their 


perfuafion  for  that  purpofe,  I  hold  them 
to  be  oppofers  of  national  fpirit,  Oppofers 
of  public  virtue,  oppofers  of  the  mod  effi¬ 
cacious  means  to  lave  their  country.  Sir, 

I  fcorn  to  take  up  this  language  upon  fo 
pitiful  a  motive  as  perfonal  refentment. 
Government,  whoever  are  the  miniflers 
to  condud  it,  fhall  have  my  voice  when . 
my  confcience  direds  it.  That  I  think 
myfelf  a  perfecuted  man,  I  avow  ;  that  I' 
am  a  marked  vidim  to  bear  the  fins  that 
do  not  belong  to  me,  I  apprehend  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  firft  time  I  have  flood  the 
frowns  of  power  for  parliamentary  con¬ 
dud  ;  and  whatever  further  vengeance’ 
may  be  in  (lore  for  me,  I  hope  I  fhall  en¬ 
dure  it  as  becomes  me.  I  am  aw'are  that 
in  far  better  times  officers  have  been 
flript  of  their  preferments  for  1  efifting  . 
the  pofTeflbrs  ( pointiyi^  to  the  Treafu^ 
ry-hcKch)  of  that  bench.^'l'hey  cannot 
take  from  me  an  humble  competence  ; 
they  cannot  deprive  me  of  a  qualification 
to  fit  here  ;  they  cannot  flrlp  me,  I  truft 
they  cannot,  of  the  confidence  of  my 
conftituents  to  feat  me  here  ;  they  can¬ 
not  flrip  Hie— 1  am  fure  they  cannot — 
of  prindple  and  fpirit  to  do  my  duty 
here. 

I  never  was  more  excited  by  Lhcfe  mo¬ 
tives,  and  I  never  can  be  more,  than- 
upon  the  prefent  occafion  to  give  my 
vote  in  fupport  of  the  motion. 

Character  ^  King  George  II. 

By  Lord  Chesterfield. 

He  had  not  better  parts  than  his  fa¬ 
ther,  but  much  firongcr  animal  fpi- 
rits,  which  made  him  produce  and  com¬ 
municate  himfclf  more.  Every  thing  in 
his  compofition  was  little  ;  and  he  had  all 
the  weaknefies  of  a  little  mind,  without 
any  of  the  virtues,  or  even  the  vices,  of  a 
great  one.  He  loved  to  ad  the  king,  but 
miftook  the  part;  and  the  royal  dignity 
fhrunk  into  the  eledoral  pride.  He  was* 
educated  upon  that  fcale,  and  never  en¬ 
larged  its  dimenfions  witli  his  domininn®. 
As  cledor  of  Hanover  he  thought  hlirdelf 
great ;  as  king  of  Great  E'itain  only  rich. 
Avarice,  the  nieaneft  of  a’l  pafTi  )ns,  was 
his  riding  one  ;  and  I  never  knew’  him  de¬ 
viate  into  any  generous  adion. 

His  firft  natural  movements  were  al¬ 
ways  on  the  fide  of  jufiice  and  truth  ; 
they  were  often  warped  by  miniOerial  in¬ 
fluence,  or  the  fecret  twitches  of  avarice. 
lie  was  generally  reckoned  ill-naiurcd,‘ 
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which  indeed  he  was  not.  He  had  rather 
an  unfeeling  than  a  bad  heart ;  but  I  ne¬ 
ver  obferved  any  fettled  malevolence  in 
him,  though  his  fudden  paflions,  which 
were  frequent,  made  him  fay  things  which, 
in  cooler  moments,  he  would  not  have  ex¬ 
ecuted.  His  heart  always  feemed  to  me 
to  be  in  a  (late  of  perfed  neutrality  be¬ 
tween  hardnefs  and  tendernefs.  In  coun¬ 
cil  he  was  exceflTively  timorous,  and* 
thought  by  many  to  be  fo  in  perfon ;  but 
of  this  lean  fay  nothing  on  my  own  know¬ 
ledge. 

In  his  drefs  and  in  his  converfation  he 
aflTeded  the  hero  fo  much,  that  from 
thence  only  many  called  his  courage  in 
queftion  :  though,  by  the  way,  this  is  no 
certain  rule  to  judge  by,  fince  the  braveft 
men,  with  weak  underilandings,  conftant- 
ly  fall  into  that  error*.  Little  things,  as 
he  has  often  told  me  himfelf,  affedted  him 
morethan  great  ones;  and  this  was  fotrue,. 
that  I  have  often  feen  him  put  fo  much 
out  of  humour  at  his  private  levee,  by  a 
mihake  or  blunder  of  a  valet  de  chambre, 
that  the  gaping  crowd  admitted  to  his 
public  levee  have,  from  his  looks  and  fi- 
tence,  concluded  that  he  had  juft  receiv¬ 
ed  fome  dreadful  news.  Tacitus  would 
always  have  been  deceived  by  him. 

Within  certain  bounds,  but  they  were 
indeed  narrow  ones,  his  underftanding 
was  clear,  and  his  conception  quick :  and 
I  have  generally  obferv'ed,  that  he  pro¬ 
nounced  fenfibly  and  juftly  upon  fingle 
propofitions ;  but  to  analyfe,  feparate, 
combine,  aud  reduce  to  a  point,  compli¬ 
cated  ones,  was  above  his  faculties. 

He  was  thought  to  have  a  great  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities;  but,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  I  am  very  fure  that  he  had  a  great  dif- 
truft  of  them  in  matters  of  ftate.  He  well 
knew  that  he  was  governed  by  the  queen, 
while  fhe  lived ;  and  that  (he  was  govern¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole :  but  he  kept 

*  It  is  uni'verjally  aUom>ed  thats  in  the 
Jields  cf  Flanders y  at  the  battle  of  Oudenard 
{*when  he  was  in  his  %$th  ye  ary  and  where 
hefer’vedas  a  'voluntter\hegave dlllingivj}}- 
^d  proofs  of  his  nsivaaty  and  courage.  He 
charged fwordin  band  at  the  head  of  a  fqua- 
dron  of  Bulau^s  dragoonsy  bad  his  horfe  J}:ot 
under  himy  and  Colone!  Life hky^  who  cof?i^ 
manded  thefquadrony  was  killed  by  his  fide. 
JW?r  did  his  cour age  defert  him  at  the  decline 
kf  9  when  be  appeared  in  the  plains  of 
Jjettingeny  commanded  his  cwv  arrnyy  and 
obtained  a  fgnal  nsiQory  ever  bis  irifulting 
perfidious  enemies. 


that  fecret  inviolably,  and  flattered  him-  , 
fclf  that  nobody  had  difeovered  it.  Af- 
ter  their  deaths  he  was  governed  fuccef- 
fiyely  by  different  miniJfters,  according  as 
they  could  engage  for  a  fufficient  ftrength 
in  the  Moufe  of  Commons ;  for,  as  ava¬ 
rice  was  his  ruling  paflion,  he  feared,  hat¬ 
ed,  and  courted,  that  money-giving  part 
of  the  legiflaturc. 

He  was  by  no  means  formed  for  the 
pleafures  of  private  and  focial  life,  tho* 
fometimes  he  tried  to  fupple  himfelf  to 
them  ;  but  he  did  it  fo  ungracefully,  that 
both  he  and  the  company  were  mutual 
reftraints  upon  each  other,  and  confe- 
qnenlly  foon  grew  weary  of  one  another. 
Akingmuftbe  as  great  in  mind  as  in 
rank,  who  can  let  himfelf  down  with  eafe 
to  the  focial  level,  and  no  lower. 

He  had  no  favourites,  and  indeed  no 
friends,  having  none  of  that  expanfion  of 
heart,  none  of  thofe  amiable,  conneding 
talents,  which  are  neceflary  for  both. 
This,  together  with  the  fterility  of  his 
converfation,  made  him  prefer  the  com¬ 
pany  of  women,  with  whom  he  rather 
fauntered  away  than  enjoyed  his  leifure 
hours.  He  was  addicted  to  women,  but 
chieRv  to  fuch  as  required  little  attention 
and  lefs  pay. 

He  never  had  but  two  avowed  miftref- 
fes  of  rank,  the  Countefles  of  Suffolk  and 
Yarmouth.  The  former,  though  he  paf- 
fed  half  his  time  with  her,  had  no  de¬ 
gree. of  influence,  and  but  a  fmall  degree 
of  profit ;  the  latter,  being  taken  after  the 
death  of  the  queen,  had  more  of  both, 
but  no  extravagant  fliare  of  either. 

He  was  very  well-bred ;  but  it  was  in  a 
ftilTand  formal  manner,  and  produced  in 
others  that  reftraint  whicli  they  faw  he  was 
under  himfelf.  He  beftowed  his  favours 
fp  coldly  and  ungracioufly,  that  they  ex¬ 
cited  no  warm  returns  in  thofe  who  re¬ 
ceived  them.  They  knew  that  they  owed 
them  to  the  miniflerial  arrangements  for 
the  time  being,  and  not  to  his  voluntary 
choice.  He  was  extremely  regular  and 
methodical  in  his  hours,  in  his  papers, 
and  above  all  in  his  private  accounts;  and 
would  be  very  peevifli  if  any  accident,  or 
negligence  in  his  minifters,  broke  in  upon 
that  regular  allotment  of  his  time. 

He  had  a  very  fmall  degree  of  acquired 
knowledge ;  he  fometimes  read  hillory, 
and,  as  he  had  a  very  good  memory,  was 
exceedingly  correct  in  fadrs  and  dates. 
He  fpoke  French  and  Italian  well,  and 
Engliflt  very  properly,  but  with  fomc- 
thing  of  a  foreign  accent.  He  had  a  con- 
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umpt  the  Belles  LettreSf  which  he  cal¬ 
led  trifling.  He  troubled  himfelf  little 
about  religion,  but  jogged  on  quietly  in 
that  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  without 
fcruplcs,  doubts,  zeal,  or  inquiry.  He 
was  extremely  fober  and  temperate, ' 
which,  together  with  conftant  gentle  ex- 
creife,  prolonged  his  life  beyond  what  hjs 
natural  conftitution,  which  was  but  a 
weak  one,  feemed  to  promife.  He  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  after  a  reign  of  33  years. 
He  died  unlamented,  though  not  unpraif- 
cd,  becaufe  he  was  dead. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  rather  a  weak  . 
than  a  bad  man  or  king.  His  govern¬ 
ment  was  mild  as  to  prerogative,  but 
burdenfome  as  to  taxes,  which  he  raifed 
when  and  to  what  degree  he  pleafed,  by 
corrupting  the  honefty,  and  not  by  inva¬ 
ding  the  privileges,  of  parliament.  I  have 
dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  chara»fter,  be- 
canfe  I  was  fo  long  and  fo  well  acquainted 
with  it ;  for  above  30  years  I  was  always 
near  his  perfon,  and  had  conftant  oppor¬ 
tunities  ofobferving  him  both  in  his  regal 
robes  and  in  his  undrefs.  I  have  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  pleafures,  and  been  em- 

I  ployed  in  his  bufinefs.  I  have,  by  turns, 
been  as  well  and  as  ill  with  him  as  any 
man  in  England.  Impartial  and  unpre¬ 
judiced,  1  have  drawn  this  chara(J^er 
from  the  life,  and  after  a  40  years  fit¬ 
ting. 

[Notwithftanding  hisLordfhip’sftrong 
profelfions  of  impartiality  in  this  por¬ 
trait  of  the  old  king,  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce  that  it  will  not 
meet  with  implicit  credit^  and,  as  a 
contraft,  w^e  lhall  prefen t  our  read¬ 
ers  with  (what  w'e  believe  to  be)  a 
more  genuine  pi(51ure,  drawn  by  a 
refpe^lable  contemporary  of  his  lord- 
ftiip.] 

T/je  Same  Character. 

By  Dr  Chandler. 

The  perfonal  charader  of  George  II. 

was  truly  worthy  and  venerable.  He 
had  unqueftionably  a  very  high  fenfe  of, 
and  regard  for  the  Deity;  His  regard  to  the 
public  offices  of  religion  was  remarkably 
grave  and  ferious,  ftridly  attentive  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  fervice,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  abfence  of  mind  from 
the  folemnitics  of  worlhip  in  which  he 
engaged.  Had  the  pattern  he  gave 
been  followed,  religion  would  have  been 
ttiQie  uihverlaiiy  cncouraecU  by  the  cx- 


ample  of  the  rich  and  great,  and  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  its  inftitutions  fupported  by  their 
ferious  and  diligent  attendance  on  them. 
His  temperance  was  remarkable  and  ha¬ 
bitual  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  life ;  his  pleafures  and  amufements 
were  few  and  regular — never  eagerly 
fought  after,  never  indulged  at  the  cxpencc 
of  the  public,  the  dilffpation  and  wafte  of 
his  revenues,  and  the  negledt  of  the  great 
affairs  of  government. 

He  had  his  particular  friends,  and  wa* . 
conftant  in  his  regards  to^them,  but  no 
minions  and  favourites  to  whom  he 
abfoliitely  reigned  himfelf,  or  whom  he 
raifed  from  beggary  by  extravagant  do- 
nations  and  lucrative  employments,  and 
on  whom  he  proftituted  unmerited  ho¬ 
nours.  They  were  perfons  of  birth,  ia- 
mily,  and  fortune,  whofe  aflfedions  he 
had  experienced,  on  whofe  fidelity  and 
honour  he  could  entirely  depend,  and 
who  he  knew  were  faft  friends  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  and  liberties  of  Great  Britain. 

His  ftridt  regard  to  juftice  and  equity 
appeared  in  the  conftant  and  regular  dif- 
charge  of  his  houfehold  and  family  ex- 
pences,  and  his  advancing  men  of  worth, 
probity, and  chara<fter,  to  the  feats  ofjuf- 
tice,  with  full  liberty  to  form  all  their  de¬ 
crees.  His  charity  was  liberal  and  exten- 
live,  and  from  indifputable authority,  very 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  moft  beneficent 
and  bountiful  of  all  his  predeceffbrs ;  and 
he  had  that  humanity  and  tendernefs  of 
mind,  the  very  ordering  to  execution  ma- 
lefadtors  that  were  unfit  to  live,  was  a 
pairtful  part  of  his  duty,  and  which  he  ne¬ 
ver  performed  butwuth  reluctance — Even 
the  joy  of  conqueft  could  not  prevent  the 
tear  of  compaflion  from  falling  over  a 
worthy  man,  whofe  life  was  a  facrificc  to 
the  vi<^ory  he  obtained.  ^ 

He  had  a  moil  finccre  and  afifeCtionate 
love  to  his  people,  and  regard  for  the  ho¬ 
nour,  welfare,  and  intereft  of  the  nation.. 
— When  he  afked  for  extraordinary  fup- 
plies,  it  was  with  concern  and  regret,  for 
the  burden  it  brought  on  the  people. 
Every  fubjcCl  was  furc  of  relief  from  op- 
preffion  and  violence,  and  of  proteClion 
and  benefit  of  the  law^s  he  lived  under. 
Not  one  lingle  ft  retch  of  power,  not  one 
law  difpenfed  with,  not  one  proof  of  an 
ai  biUary  difpofition,  noperverfion  ofjui- 
tice  under  colour  of  law’,  no  fehemes  of 
iniquity  and  fraud  to  harrafs  and  plunder 
the  fubjeCt,  can  be  charged  upon  him,  or 
blemilh  and  ftain  one  ineafure  of  hi^ 
reign.  He  was  truly  the  minifter  of 
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to  the  people  for  good.  But  few  compa- 
rativcly  of  thofe  who  were  rebels  againlf 
him,  ftiffered  for  their  treafon,  and  many  ' 
of  thofe  who  were  actually  condemned 
were  faved  and  difeharged,  and  money 
given  them  for  their  fupport  till  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  refpe^tive  hoities,  where 
they  afterwards  lived  iinmolefted. 

He  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  proteftant 
religion,  the  aflertor  and  patrOn  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  liberty,  and  an  utter  ene-  ‘ 
jny  to  all  methods  of  perfecution  for  con- 
fcicnce  fake.  His  integrity,  regard  to  his 
word,  and  fteadinefs  to  his  engagements^ 
was  an  univerlally  acknowledged  part  of* 
his  charaifler.  It  hath  been  obferved  to  his 
honour,  that  he  never  departed  from  his 
promife  to  particular  perfons  but  twice, 
and  then  there  arofe  fomc  unforefeen  cir- 
cumftances,  that  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  perform  it ;  and  as  to  all  national  tranf- 
a<^lionsard  foreign  engagements  and  trea¬ 
ties,  he  religioully  adlieredto  them. 

In  his  natural  difpofition  he  was  a  lover 
of  peace,  but  ftill  he  had  great  fpirit  and 
refolution.  He  was  refolute  in  council, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  war,  and  had  cou¬ 
rage  and  fortitude  to  run  all  the  rilks  and 
hazards  of  it:  And  as  he  was  brave,  fo 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  fuccefsful  in 
his  laft  war  ;  he  lived  to  fee  the  enemy^s 
fleets  broken  and  diflipated,  their  whole 
marine  almofl  annihilated,  their  armies 
beaten  and  (lying,  tlieir  ftrong-holds  and 
forts  demolilhed  or  poflefled  by  his  for¬ 
ces,  the  capital  of  their  American  domi¬ 
nions  fubdued,  and  a  country  larger  than 
France  itfelf,  with  all  her  provinces,  ren¬ 
dered  fiibje<ft  to  the  Britifh  empire. 

He  lived  to  fee  all  parties  and  ranks  of 
men  firmly  united  in  their  afi'edtion  to  his 
perfon,  and  attachment  to  his  goverment ; 
all  furious  contefts  and  divifionsat  an  end, 
all  animofities  and  hatreds  fo  laid  afide  as 
though  they  had  never  fubfifted  :  his  mi- 
nifters  adling  with  mutual  confidence,  his 
councils  united,  and,  as  though  one  fpirit 
had  poflefled  the  whole  nation,  all  the  va¬ 
rious  clafles  of  his  people  eafy  and  con¬ 
tented  in  the  protection  they  enjoyed,  the 
mcafures  that  were  purfued,  the  advan- 
tages  they  had  gained,  and*  the  pleafing 
profpeCts  they  had  before  them,  of  a  far¬ 
ther  fuccefsful  war,  or  a  fpeedy,  honou¬ 
rable,  and  lafting  peace. 

To  fum  up  the  whole  :  he  was  religi¬ 
ous  without  fuperftition ;  temperate  w  ith- 
out  parfimony;  moderate  in  his  plca- 
fures,  without  a  ft oi cal  contempt  of  them; 
juft  without  rigour;  charitable  without 


profnfion ;  rich  without  covetdufncfs;  fru. 
gal  without  fordidnefs;  humane  and  ten¬ 
der  without  weaknefs  and  effeminacy: 
fincere  in  his  fricndfhip,  but  not  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  favourites ;  a  lover  of  his  people 
without  relaxing  the  vigour  of  govern¬ 
ment;  a  fupporter  of  the  laws  without 
relentlefs  feverity  ;  a  puniflier  of  vice 
while  he  pitied  the  offender  ;  who  ex- 
tinguifhed  rebellion,  but  (hewed  mercy  to 
rebels ;  was  a  friend  to  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion  without  perfecxiting  even  Papifts; 
a  lover  of  liberty  w'hilft  he  embed  licenti- 
oufnefs ;  fteady  without  obftinacy ;  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  circumftancesof  times  without 
defeending  from  his  dignity;  true  to  hi* 
word  without  evafion  or  perfidy ;  calm  in 
profperity,  but  not  unthankful  for  it ; 
patient  in  affliction,  but  not  infenfible  ;  a 
lover  of  peace  without  facrificing  any  va¬ 
luable  interefts  to  the  name  bf  it ;  averfe 
to  war  but  of  a  fpirit  to  carry  on  ajuftone; 
brave  in  battle  without  ferocity  and  rafh- 
nefs  ;  fuccefsfal  without  vanity  and  felf- 
elation;  victorious  without  pride;  rich  in 
the  treafures  of  his  people  without  any 
dilflpation  of  them  :  preferved  to  a  very 
advanced  age  without  any  remarkable  im¬ 
pairing  of,  or  defect  in  his  powers ;  happy 
in  the  eafy  circumftances  of  his  death*, 
and  never  more  beloved  and  honoured 
than  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  and  when  i 
an  all-wife  Providence  deprived  us  of  the 
farther  ble(flngs  of  his  government. 

He  was  the  father  of  his  country,  the 
friend  of  his  people,  the  patron  of  liberty, 
an4  deferved  to  be  numbered  among  the 
greateft  and  beft  of  princes ;  and  his  reign 
will  be  ever  diftinguifhed  in  the  Britilli 
annals  for  the  glory  of  the  fovereign,  anti 
the  happinefs  of  his  people. 

Df/t  ript/on  and  Ufe  qf  the  Cabbage-bark 
Tree  of  Jamaica.  By  William 
Wright,  M*  B,  Member  of  the  Til’ 
lofophical  Society  of  America,  and  Suf- 
geon^General  in  Jamaica,  trom  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  V/jlume 
LXFIL  Part  IL  for  the  Tear  1777* 
yuj}  publlJIjed. 

The  cabbage*  bark  tree,  or  worm- 
bark  tree,  grows  in  moft  parts  of 
Jamaica,  and  particularly  abounds  in  the 
low  Savannahs  of  St  Mary  and  St  George. 

*  An  eafy  and  fudden  failure  of  naturty 
as  that  he  may  be  more  properly  faid  to  koTC 
fallen  ajleepy  than  to  have  experiftuid  tbi 
pains  of  deaths, 
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It  rifes  to  a  conlidctablc  height,  but  no 
great  thicknefs,  fending  off  branches  to- 
'  the  top  of  a  ftraight  finooth  trunk. 
The  leaves  are,  when  young,  of  a  light- 
green  hue  ;  when  full  grown,  of  a  dark* 
green  colour  ;  and  before  they  drop,  of 
a  rufty  appearance. 

The  flower-fpike  is  long  and  beauti¬ 
fully  branched.  The  flowers  are  nume¬ 
rous  ;  their  calyces  of  a  dark  purple ;  their 
petals  of  the  colour  of  the  pale  rofe  ;  the 
neSaria  muft  contain  much  honey,  as 
thoufands  of  bees,  beetles  of  "various 
kinds,  butter-flies,  and  humming-birds 
are  continually  feeding  thereon. 

The  pericarpium  is  a  green  hard  fruit, 
of  the  lize  of  the  fmaller  plumb.  The 
ikin  is  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown -piece, 
and  taftes  very  auftere.  The  kernel  is 
covered  with  a  brown  Ikin,  like  that  of 
other  nuts ;  it  is  very  hard  and  taftes 
aftringent. 

The  wood  is  hard  and  takes  a  good 
polifli.  It  is  however  tit  only  for  rafters 
or  other  parts  of  fmall  buildings;  but 
this  tree  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  bark, 
which  externally  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
the  irifide  black  and  furrowed. 

Frelh  cabbage- bark  taftes  mucilagi¬ 
nous,  fvveet,  and  infipid.  Its  fmell,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  difagreeable,  and  it  retains 
it  in  the  decodtion  ;  hence  by  fome  cal¬ 
led  the  bulge-water  tree. 

Mr  Feter  Daguld^  formerly  of  this 
ifland,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  that 
ga^e  any  account  of  the  virtues  of  tiiis 
bark,  in  the  Edinburgh  Eflays,  Phyfical 
and  Literary,  vol.  II.  The  experiments 
he  promifed  have  never  yet  appeared.  It 
is  certain  it  has  powerful  effedts,  and  its 
anthelmintic  quality  is  eftabliflied  by  the 
experience  of  feveral  ages.  It  is  at  pre- 
tent  in  general  ul'e  here,  and  begins  to  be 
known  in  Europe.  No  defeription  ha¬ 
ving  yet  appeared,  I  have  fupplied  that 
defedt,  as  far  as  my  abilities  in  botany 
reached.  It  remains  now  to  proceed  to  its 
exhibition,  and  the  purpofes  it  is  meant 
to  anfwer  as  a  medicine. 

Cabbage-bark  may  be  given  in  diffe¬ 
rent  forms,  as  in  decodtion,  fyriip,  pow¬ 
der,  and  extradt.  1  have  ufed  them  all, 
iind  fhall  fpeak  of  them  feparately. 

The  decodtion.  Take  frefh -dried" or 
Well  preferved  cabbage-bark,  one  ounce  ; 
boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water,  over  a  flow 
ftre,  till  the  water  is  of  au  amber  colour,  or 
rather  of  a  deep  coloured  Madeira  wine  ; 
ftrain  it  off,  fwccte.n  it  with  fugar,  and 
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let  it  be  ufed  immediately,  as  it  does  not 
keep  many  days. 

Syrup  of  cabbage-bark.  To  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  above  decodtion,  add  a  double 
portion  of  fugar,  and  make  fyrup.  This 
will  retain  its  virtues  for  years. 

The  extradt  of  cabbage- bark  is  made 
by  evaporating  the  ftrong  decodtion  in 
balneo  niarke  to  the  proper  conliftence  ; 
it  muft  be  continually  ftirred,  as  other- 
wife  the  refinous  part  rifes  to  the  top, 
and  on  this  probably  its  ^efficacy  de¬ 
pends. 

The  powder  of  well-dried  bark  is  cafi- 
,  ly  made,  and  looks  like  jalap,  though  not 
of  equal  fpecific  gravity! 

This  bark,  like  moft  other  powerful 
anthelmintics,  has  a  narcotic  effedt,  and, 
on  this  account,  it  is  always  proper  to 
begin  with  fmall  dofes,  which  may  be 
gradually  inercafed  till  a  naufea  is  exci¬ 
ted,  when  tlve  dofe  for  that  patient  is  af- 
certained.  But  by  frequent  ufe  we  can 
in  common  determine  the  dofe,  though 
\vc  chufe  to  err  rather  on  the  I'afe  tide. 

A  ftrong  healthy  grown  perfon  m^y,  at 
firft,  take  four  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  de- 
codlion  or  fyrup,  three  grains  of  the  ex¬ 
tradt,  or  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  for 
.  a  dofe. 

A  youth  three  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
decodion  of  fyrup,  two  grains  of  extradt, 
or  twenty  grains  of  powdea'. 

A  perfon  often  years  of  age,  two  table 
fpoonfiils  of  the  decodtion,  or  fyrup,  one 
.grain  and  a  half  of  extradt,  or  fifteen 
grains  of  the  powder. 

Children  of  two  or  three  years  old,  a 
table-fpoonful  of  the  decodtion,  or  fyrup, 
one  grain  of  ex’ raft,  or  ten  grains  of  the 
powder.  Children  of  a  year  old,  half 
the  quantity. 

Tliefe  may  be  increafed,  as  above  ob- 
ferved,  till  a  naufea  is  excited,  which  will 
depend  on  the  ftrength,  fex,  and  habit  of 
body  of  the  patient. 

Care  muft  be  taken  that  cold  w’ater  be 
not  drank  during  the  operation  of  this 
medicine,  as  it  is,  in  this  cafe,  apt  to  oc- 
cafion  (icknefs,  vomiting,  fever,  and  de¬ 
lirium.  When  this  happens,  or  when  an 
over  large  dofe  has  been  given,  the  fto- 
mach  muft  be  walhed  with  w^arm  water : 
the  patient  muft  fpeedily  be  purged  with 
caftor-oil,  and  ufe  plenty  of  lime-juice 
beverage  for  his  common  drink  ;  vege¬ 
table  acid  being  a  powerful  antidote  in 
this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  an  over  dofe  of 
opium.  The  decodtion  is  what  is  moftly 
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given  here,  and  feldom  fails  to  perform 
every  thing  that  can  be  expected  from  an 
anthelmintic  medicine,  by  deftroying 
worms  in  the  inteftines,  and  bringing 
them  away  in  great  quantities.  By  fre¬ 
quent  ufe,  however,  thefe  animals  become 
familiarized,  and  we  find  it  neceflary  to 
intermit  it,  or  have  recourfe  to  others  of 
infcrioniierit. 

The  writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Me¬ 
dical  Commentaries,  take  notice,  that  the 
decoction  of  cabbage-bark  always  excite? 
vomiting.  We  find  no  fuch  effr^  from 
it  here,  and  may  accour.t  for  it  by  their 
receiving  it  in  a.  mouldy  ftate.  A  fynip 
therefore  is  given-  with  better  effed. 
They  obfci  ve  alfo  that  it  has  a  diuretic 
virtue,  which  we  have  not  taken  notice 
of  here. 

This  bark  purges  pretty  brilkly,  efpe- 
cially  in  powder,  thirty  or  forty  grains 
working  as  well  as  jalap  by  (tool ;  but  in 
this  way  it  does  not  feem  to  kill  worms 
lb  well  as  in  decodtion. 

Five  grains  of  the  extradt  made  a  ftrong 
man  fick,  and  purged  him  fevcral  times ; 
but,  by  frequent  ufe,  he  took  ten  grains 
to  produce  at  length  the  fame  effedt. 

It  muft  not  be  concealed  that  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents  have  happened  from  the  impru¬ 
dent  adminifiration  of  this  bark,  chiefly 
'from  over-dofing  the  medicine.  But  this 
cannot  detradt  from  the  merit  of  the 
cabbage -bark,  fince  the  beft  medicines, 
when  abufed,  become  deleterious ;  and 
•even  our  beft  aliments,  in  too  great  quan¬ 
tity,  prove  deftrudtivc.  Upon  the  whole, 
•the  cabbage-bark  is  a  moft  valuable  re¬ 
medy,  and,  I  hope,  will  become  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Materia  Medica^ 


Geoffrea  Jamaicfncis  Inermis. 

‘Fol.  Oppofita,  oblongo-ovata,  ternata, 
acuminata,  fuperne  glabra,  inferne 
enervia,  petiolis  brevibus. 

Cal.  Feriantbium  monophyllum,  cam- 
panulatum,leviflimi  quinque  par¬ 
ti  turn,  lacinnih  ovatis,  brevibus. 

CoRT.  Papilionacea  ;  Vexillum  fubrotun- 
duin,  concavum :  Ala  obtufie, 
concavse,  longitudine  vexilli.  Ca¬ 
rina  ovata,  patens,  in  duabus  par- 
tibus  leviffimc  divifa. 

Stam.  Diadelpha,  decern,  filiformla,  m 
calyce  inferta-,  longitudine  alarum. 
Anthera  fubrotundae. 

Pi  ST.  Subulatum  filiforme.  Stigma  nul¬ 
lum.  Germa  ovato-oblongum, 
cpmpieflTum. 


Per.  Drupa  fub-ovata,  magna. 

Sem.  Nux  fub-ovata,  fub-lignea,  fulco 
utrinque  longitudinali,  bivalvis. 
The  botanical  reader  will  fee  how 
nearly  this  agrees  with  the  Geoffrea  Spi^ 
nofa  of  Linn  ^us.  The  Genera  of  Plants 
are  fufficiently  .  multiplied,  and  it  was 
thought  beft  to  make  this  a  fpecies  only. 

Absurdity  o/*  Foreign  Preposses¬ 
sions. 

Inftdiasy  armaque  teSa  parent. 

To  the  Printer,  eirr. 

SIR, 

I  DESIRE  your  permiflion  to  commu¬ 
nicate  my  thoughts  through  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  your  Magazine,  on’' a  fubjedt  of 
importance.  It  may,  indeed,  appear 
trivial  to  fome.  of  your  readers,  and  there 
lies  the  danger.  When  failings  of  im¬ 
portance  are  treated  with  indifference, 
they  arc  not  cafily  amended,  becaufe 
they  efcape  cerredtion. 

Whenever  I  pay  a,  vifit  to  people  who 
keep  more  than  two  or  three  fervants,  I 
obferve  that  he  who  is  heareft  to  the  perfon 
of  his  mafter  is  generally  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  madcmoifcllc  is  commonly  the 
principal  attendant  on  the  lady  of  the 
houfe.  To  the  latter  perfonage  confidc- 
rable  objedtions  may  be  made,  but  I  (hall 
confine  myfelf,  in  this  fheet,  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  as  of  more  confequence,  confidcred 
in  a  reprchenfible  light. 

As  perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life 
fet examples,  they  fbould  be  doubly  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  condudt.  They  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  all  they  do  is  copied  by 
thofe  in  an  inferior  condition  ;  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  univerfal  imbecility  of  hu- 
inan  nature,  that  which  is  the  worft  is 
moft  readily  the  objedt  of  imitation. 

The  phyfician  who  attends  me  when  I 
am  in  town,  has  a  French  fervant  out  of 
livery,  to  receive  meffages  in  his  abfence, 
though. he  cannot  underftand,  nor  tole¬ 
rably  pronounce  our  language.  The 

mercer  of  whom  Mrs  — - buys  her 

cloaths,*  has  a  Frenchman  to  wait  upon 
little  mafter  in  the  charadter  of  tutor ; 
and  the  clergyman  of  my  parifh  in  the 
country  keeps  an  upper  fervant  of  the 
fame  nation,  becaufe  he  puts  on  a 
gown  and  caffock  better  than  any  Eng- 
lifh  brute  in  the  kingdom.*^ 

If  it  be  afked  with  what  intent,  or  from 
what  caufe  we  receive  the  words  and  fa* 
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fiii'ons  of  the  French,  it  \Vou1J  he  hard  to  , 
anlwer,  for  they  >vl^  are  fondciVof  them 
would  not  pretend  It  Ayas  on  purpofe  to 
(jf pi-^iate  oiir  ‘  own  ;  and  if  is  not  that 
wc^want  lhcm,‘for  we, do  not.  '  It  it  be 
ajktfdwith  vyhat  intent, or  from  .what  caufe 
the'French  obtrude’llieihlVIves  upon  us, 
the  anivver  js  eafy  from  a  parallel  circum- 
itj^ncc’;  “  Wherever  the 'Romans  inieii- 
tlcd  to  make  their  copquefts,  they  lirft 
introduced  their  cuftoins  and  ihclr  lan¬ 
guage.” 

'Among  our  trades-people  the  offence 
now  advances  higher  :  we  fee  their  (hop-  ‘ 
bills  printed  double,  a  French  part  and 
an  Englilh : .  this  is  not  for  the  fake  of 
French  cuftomers,  for  they  defpifi  all 
our  manufactures  as  heartily  as  we  reve¬ 
rence  theirs. '  Over  their  doors  we  fee 
their  feveral  trades  cxprelfcd  in  two  lan¬ 
guages ;  nay,"  feme  explain  themfclvcs  ‘ 
only  in  French.  The  mere  Briton  has 
to  guefs  the  trade  as  well  as  he  can  by 
thc  lhovvin  the  window,  and  one  has 
tranllated  his  name  into  French  to  pleafe 
them. 

*We  fee  French  receipts  toEnglifh  hills, 
and  French  Advertifements  in  Englilh 
rt?ws- papers."  My  hatter  told  me,  by 
way  of  recommendation,  the  other  day,, 
that  he  had  engaged  a  French  foreman. 

Is  not  this  an  ihfult  upon  the  Englilh 
people  i  It  throws  an  ignominy  upon  the 
nation  which'  does  hot'  deferve.  It 
were  well  if  fome  public- (pirited  perfon 
would  propofe,  where  it  can  be  effeClual, 
a  remedy.  '  .  “ 

‘All  this  arifes.  Sir,  fr(^  what  I  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  my  letterj  the 
univerfal  introduction  of  French  fervants 
into  our  families.  'That  is  tlie  robt  to  be 
torn  up,  and  jthe  branches  will  wdther  of 
themfelves.  To  talk  reafonably  with 
thqfe  who.  give  encouragement  to  this 
complaint,  let  us  examine  the  nature  bf 
it,  let  us  fee  whether  it  has  a  real  and 
juft  foundation.  Let'  the  matter  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  fatreft  point  of  view. 

The  French  fervant,  it  is  faid,  has  hu¬ 
mility  J  he  will  ftand  to  be  kicked,  and 
make  his  bow  vvhen  he  has  'received  the 
degrading  correction.  The  Britifn  d*- 
meftic,  they  fay.  will  hot',  but  rife  in  re¬ 
bellion  ;  I  hope  he  wull w'hat  can  be 
fo  mean  as  to  It  l  ike  thofe  who  cannot  re- 
fift  ?  It  is  the  pleafurc  of  a  coward  ;  our 
country  difclaims  againlt  fuch  a  fatUfac- 
bon.  Ifa.fervant  doe^  not  behave  in,a 
manner  agreeable  to'ns,  it  is  eafy  to  part 
^ith  him.  With  regard  to  the  malter 
VoL.  XLI. 


who  beholds  his  French  attendant  bow 
to  receive,  his,  blows,  ^  w'ould  not  have- 
him  depend. upon  hib  fecurity. 

The  ftriking  qualiti'^s  of  the  French  are 
fawning^  fubtletv,  and  inCncerity;  tl*  jfc 
of  the  Englilh  afe  fidelity,  ronra.,c,  and 
good  liiuurc.  Such  are  the  chat..cterif. 
tics  of  lh»  two  nations:  can  it  be  a  quef- 
tion  from  which  we  ihould  leleCt  oui  do- 
meftics  ? 

We  are  fet  againft  the  fervants  of  our 
own  country,  not  by  what  they  are,  hut 
from  what  we  fee  them  reprefeuted;  aiui, 
to  confirm  our  prejudices,  the  ftage  has 
too  liberally  contiihnud.  As  people 
who  judge  with  precipitation^  form  their 
ideas  of  the  Jew  from  what  they  fee  of 
him  in  the  Merciiant  of  Venice,  abufe 
v/hole  tribes  of  the  circumcilVd  as  Shy- 
locks,  fo  the  fanie  bally  deciders  on  the 
characters  of  men,  defpife  every  Englilli 
fervant,  becaufe  a  John  Trot  is  introdu¬ 
ced  into  a  comedy  with  contempt. 

We  are  not  all  born  to  fortunes,  and 
vvhat  are  thofe  to  do  who  have  not  what 
is  necelfary  to  fet  them  up  in  trades  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  refined  mcxde  of  thinking, 
an  Englifliman  is  not  fit  to  be  a  tutor  to  a 
fon,  an, upper  fervant  in  a  family,  or  a 
journeyman  In  a  Ihop  ?  They  cannot  ail 
be  employed  at  the  plough;  the  army  ad¬ 
mits  but  a  certain  number,  and  prelTing 
has  made  the  fca  fervice  almoit  detc.'^a- 
ble.  We^ deprive  our  necellitous  youdis 
of  the  means  of  living  by  their  ir.duftry,' 
and  at  the  fame  time  vvor-der  at  the  rob¬ 
beries  and  forgeries  which  are  continual^ 
ly  committed.  Surely  thofe  who  redree 
men  to  the  necetlity  of  violating  the  laws 
of  the  land  arc  more  to  be  covAeitined 
than  they  who  fabmit  to  what  they  can¬ 
not  avoid. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  my  bell  willies  for  the 
fuccels  of  your  Magazine, 

A  BrIton. 

I\lemoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Vice-  At! mi- 
ral  Sir  Peter  Denis. 

SIR  Peter  Denis  (lately  dcceafed) 
one  of  thofe  gall  int  modern  Argo¬ 
nauts  who  Were  felcdted  and  trained  by 
the  Britilb  Jafoh,  Lord  Anfon,  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  fpoils  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
being  his  third  lieutenant  in  the  Centu¬ 
rion,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world, 
1740-4. 

November  5.  1741,  being  then  in  the 
'South  Sen?,  within  view  of  the  lu/h 
lands  of  Barranca,  lai  10®  36'  S.  the 
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commodore  fent  Mr  Denis  in  the  boat, 
with  fixteen  nofCn,  to  take  pofTcflion  of 
the  Santa  Tereta  dc  Jcfiis,  a  Spanifh 
prize,  bound  from  Giiaiaquil  Callao, 
which  had  (truck  to  the  Centurion*.  In 
aW  the  dangers  and  glories  of  that  expe¬ 
dition  he  had  his  (liare,  though  thcfubor- 
dinate  rank  which  he  then  held  has  preven¬ 
ted  his  being  particularly  named.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  a  poft  captain,  his 
cbmmiflion  as  fach  bearing  date  February 
9'»  1 744-5 •  In  i747»  having  then  the 
command  of  his  old  fortunate  Ihip,  the 
Centurion,  in  the  fquadron  under  Admi¬ 
ral  Anfbn,  he  diftingirilhed  himfclf  in  the 
naval  engagement  off  Cape  Finifterre, 
May  3.  being  the  firft  W'ho  began  the  at¬ 
tack,  by  engaging  the  fternmoft  (liip  of 
the  enemy,  and  having  the  honour  to 
be  fent  home  by  the  Admiral  with  the 
exprefsr  In  the  fucceeding  winter  he 
commanded  the  fame  (hip  in  the  fqua- 
dron  of  Admiral  Hawke.  Sept,  a,  1750, 
Capt.  Dents  married  Mifs  Pappet,  of  St 
Jameses  ;  a  lady  nearly  related  to  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Swifs  Count,  Heiddeggcr,  le  Su^ 
rintendant  des  plaijirs  d* Angle terre.  Part 
of  her  fortune  was  a  houfe  at  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  Queen -fquare,  Ormond- ftreet ; 
which  tire  captain  afterwards  fold'  to  the 
late  Dt  Campbell,  and  purchafed  a  feat  in 
Kent  plcafanily  fituated  near  Weftram, 
then  called  Valence,  but  now,  by  its  pre- 
fent  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  HilKborough, 
Htll-park.  In  the  parliament  that  met  at 
Weftminfter,  May  31. 175^4^,  Captain  De¬ 
nis,  by  the  intcrclt  of  Lord  Anfon, 
was  eleAed  for  the  borough  of  Heydon 
in  Yoiklhire.  In  March  1755,  a  war 
with  France  being  apprehended,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Med¬ 
way  of  60  guns.  In  December  1756, 
and  January  1757,  he  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  court-martial  that  affem- 
bled  on  board  the  St  George  in  Portf- 
mouth  harbour,  on  the  trial  of  Admiral 
Byng.  In  February  1758,  he  was  made 
captain  of  the  Dorfet(hire,  a  new  70  gun 
ihip;  in  which,  foon  after,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  (A- 
pi  il  29.)  by  engaging  and  taking  the  Rai- 
f  mable,  a  French  man  of  war  of  64  guns, 
a  *cl  630  men,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
dc  Mombazon,  after  a  clofe  engagement 
of  near  two  hours:  and  in  the  fame 
(h'p  he  difplayed  his  wonted  gallantry, 

^  AnfoiCs  Veyage^  p\  191. 
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enga^ment  with  M.  de  Conflans  oflF 
Belleifle,  again  leading  the  attack ;  and 
being  one  of  thofe  captains  who  were 
told "  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  gratitude  (as  fays  his  chap¬ 
lain),  that  “  they  behaved  like  angels.’^ 
It  blowing  a  dorm,  the  Dorfetihire,  with 
feme  other  (hips,  put  out  to  fea  in  the 
night,  and  returned  next  day.  In  March 
1760,  Capt.  Denis  had  the  command  of 
the  Thunderer  of  74  guns.  In  the  new 
parliament  which  met  November  3. 1761, 
he  was  again  chofen  for  Heydon.  In  the 
Auguft  following  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  Charlotte  yacht  (then  new  named), 
on  board  of  which  Lord  Anfon  hoifted 
his  flag  for  the  reception  of  the  intended 
queen,  whom  he  received  on  board  at 
Stade,  Auguft  28.  and  landed  at  Harwich 
Sept.  7.  On  September  19.  1767,  he 
was  created  a  baronet,  and  as  fuch  bore 
the  train  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  when 
his  Grace  walked  as  chief  mourner 
the  funcrid  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Vork,  Nov.  3.  Sir  Peter  Denis 
continued  in  the  command  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  yacht  till  Odloher  28.  1770,  when,, 
on  a  promotion  of  flag-officers,  he  wa? 
appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  In 
1773  and  4,  being  then  rear-admiral  of 
the  red,  he  commanded  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  having  his  flag  on  board  the  Tri¬ 
dent  of  64  guns,  and  afterwards  rofe 
gradually  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of 
the  red,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  June  12. 1778. — Mr  Charles  De¬ 
nis,,  author  of  fome  ingenious  poetical 
fal^s,  was  hk  brother. 

Curious.  'Particulars  relating  to  GiLH 
MER,  the  lesfl  King  of  the  Vandals. 

HILDERIC,  the  fifth  king  of  the  Van¬ 
dals,  mounted  the  tbrone  anno  5241 
renounced  the  oath  he  unwillingly  took 
to  ferve  his  ambition,  exprelTed  great  zeal 
for  the  orthodox  church,  and  publiflied 
preicipitate  manifeflos  in  favour  of  it,  that 
drew  upon  him  the  refentmentofthcAri- 
ans,  and  excited  a  rebellion,  headed  by 
Gilirnc.r,  who  defeat's  and  kills  Hildcric 
in  battle. 

Gilimer  mounted  the  throne,  and  foon 
fuffered  the  juft  punilhment  of  the  many 
barbarities  committed  againft  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Chriftians.  The  emperor  Juftinian 
fent  the  renowned  Belifai  ius  ioto  Africa^ 


they  were  embraced  by  Belifarius.  Pha- 
ras  loft  no  time  to  get  them  ratified,  and 
fent  them  back  to  him,  and  gladly  con* 
dudted  him  and  bis  retinue  to  Beliftiriiis’s 
and  ability,  to  block  him  up  there,  head-quarters;  where,  upon  his  approach - 

,  ing  that  general,  he  broke  out  into  a  loud 
-  fit  of  laughter,  which  was  varioufly  in- 
Pharas  executed  his  commiffion  terpreted  ;  but  it  was,  moft  probably, 
with  great  fidelity,  and  reduced  Gilimer  owing  to  a  delirium,  occafioned  by  fo 
lo  fuch  extremity  of  mifery,  that  he  be-  long  a  feries  of  misfortunes-  Belifarius, 
gan  to  compaffionate  his  diftrefs,  and  however,  gave  him  a  reception  fuitable  to 
wrote  a  moft  pathetic  letter  to  the  unhappy  his  dignity:  and  having  fjttlcd  his  Car- 
monarch, exhorting  him  to  extricate  him-  thagini  in  affairs,  fet  fail  with  him  for 
fclf  and  his  faithful  attendants  from  their  Conftantinoplc,  with  the  firft  fair  wind^ 
[prefeiit  mifery,  by  a  fubmiffive  furrender  and  at  his  arrival  prefented  him  to  the 
of  himlelf  to  the  noble  and  generous  emperor  Juftinian,  with  all  the  immenlc 
Relifarius.  He  was,  however,  highly  riches  he  had  brought  away  from  Afri(;a. 
furprized  at  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  anfvver  The  unhappy  Gilimer  was  introduced  to 
he  received  from  him ;  in  which,  on  the  him,  laden  wutli  golden  chains,  his  crown 
one  hand,  he  utterly  declined  his  friendly  upon  hie  head,  floods  of  tears  gulhing 
advice, and,  on  the  other, concluded  with  from  liis  eyes,  and  his  heart  breaking  out 
the  moft  fubmiffive  requeft  that  he  would  into  the  deepelt  groans,  w'hich  utterly 
fo  far  pity  his  great  diftrefs  as  to  fend  chnaked  up  his  words,  fo  that  he  could 
him  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  ipunge,  and  a  lute,  only  repeat  in  broken  accents  the  words 
Pharas  was  not  a  little  grieved  at  his  re-  of  the  wife  man,  “  Fanitas  *vanitatnm^  et 
fp'ution,  but  w^is  ftill  more  puzzled  at  the  omnia  •vanitas?^  Having  at  length  re- 
oddnefs  of  his  requeft,  till  explained  by*  covered  himfelf,  he  begged  the  emperor, 
the  mefieoger  in  words  to  this  effe^ —  in  the  moft  fubmiffive  terms,  that  his  life 
“  That  the  king  had  not  tafted  any  baked  might  be  fpared ;  his  requeft  was  readily 
bread  fince  his  arrival  on  that  mountain,  granted,  and  a  handfome  annual  pcnfion 
^nd  earneftly  longed  to  eat  a  morfelofit  vyas  fettled  on  him,  fufficient  to  enable 
before  he  died  :  the  fpunge  he  wanted  to  him  to  live  as  a  private  gentleman.  Bur 
allay  a  tumor  that  was  fallen  upon  one  of  his  mind  and  heart  wjere  too  much  broken 
his  eyes  ;  and  the  Jute,  on  which  he  had  to  feel  fora  long  time,  much  lefs  to  re¬ 
learned  to  play,  waste  affift  him  in  fc*t-  li(b  the  fweets  of  a  private  ftation  :  io 
ting  fome  elegiac  verfes  he  had  compofed  that  grpwigg  daily  more  and  more  unable 
the  fubjed  of  his  misfortunes,  to  akvto  bear  the  grievous  weight  of  his  dif- 
ffuitable  tune.'^  .  grace,  guilt,  and  ihame,  he  died  there  of 

Gilimer  had  fpent  near  tlirec  winter  the  fifth  year  of  his  unhappy 

pionths  on  that  inliofpitable  mountain,  reign,  and  the  firft  after  his  captivity, 
bis  mifery  ftill  hardening  him  the  more 

figainft  the  thoughts  of  furrendering,  when  TTm  »  i  un 
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I  melancholy  Icene  in  his  own  tamily.  <  ^ 

^refented  itfelf  to  his  view,  which  at  once  ^  f.Tipp  v  \Ta 

econciled  him  to  it.  It  was  a  bloody  theVv^i-isuzr.  oft^  ■\4£Ek<.v  Ma- 


^0  defeated  Gilimer  in  fevcral  battles, 
and  at  laft  forced  him  to  take  (belter  on 
fthe  inaccelTible  Pappian  mountains.  Be- 
lifariiis  ordered  Pharas,  an  officer  of  ex 
perience ; 

^hilehe,  with  the  other  part  of  the  army 
[reduced  all  the  reft  of  the  Vandal  domi¬ 
nions 
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great  a  fcboUr  as  Mr  Amlerfon,  yet  I 
Jiopc  your  impartiality  vvill  allow  a  place 
io  the  following  obfervations,  as  *  they  * 
come  from  one  who  is  a  real  friend  to  all 
honeft  traders,  cfpccially  the  fifhers, upon 
whom  Mr  Anderfou  has  made  fo  violent 
an  attack. " '  ' 

Mr  A:  takes  the  liberty  to  call  the  ad¬ 
venturers  in  the'filbing  unjkilful^  artful^ 
(le/ignir:^- fellofivs  \  and  fays,  they  fit  out 
ih<;i.‘  biilfes  to  rt,h' the  public  of  the  boun¬ 
ty,  fo  generouily  given  by  parliament  to 
prornofe  this  gfea*  national  ol)je<5f.  Here 
lie  .*tta«:ks  ;*  very  relpc<^table  body,*  moll 
of  whom  art  a'<  ufc^il  to  the  community, 
as  true  u  iends  ro  their  country,  and  as 
indu^tiious  and  cni^rprizing  as  Mr  A. 
appearo  to  be.  '  ‘  " 

1  f.iall  beg  iea-’e  to  trouble  your  rea¬ 
ders  with  one  remark  or  his  OVferva- 
tions  on  the  rifiiericr.  lie  fays,  “That 
the  nerving*!' ade  and  Greenl  and  whale 
fifherles  Ihonld  hand  in  hand,  and  mu- 
turdly  afiift  each  ot-ard'  •  How  could 
Mr  A.  chcrifh:  fuch  a  wild  idea  ?  To  fay 
that  the  tame  iliips  \vhich  are  employed 
in  ihe  Greenland  trade  might  ;infwtr  for 
the  herring- ft  filing  is  abfurd  ;  nor  would 
thevviie  Kon.inders,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
Hambnrgiicrs,*  the' Swedes, '  Panes,  or 
any  people  whattver,  adopt  this  plan : 
Fill*,  ifl,  The  w^hale  filhing  and  fummer 
herring-nflimg  are  at  one  and  the  fame 
fcafoii  of  the  year.’  ad,  The  (hips  in  the 
Greenland  trade-mufl'be  at  lead  3C0  ton's 
burden,'  to  caiTy  fix  boats,  indeed,  'more 
properly,  feven,  as  the  whole  fhcccfs  of 
the  fillufig  depends  on  the  boats.  *  3d, 
An  heiring-bufs  fhoukl  never  exceed  80 
tons  burden,  for  their  fiiliiilg  is  upon  th^ 
bond 'and  in  lociis;  the  entry  to  forr^e  of 
which  is  narrow,  and  to  others  lliallow, 
Ipto  thele  lochs,  therefore,  the*  wliale- 
fiihingihips  could  npt  enter  ;  they  mud 
Ji.e  at  anchor,  at  a  very  great  ex  pence  to 
the  adventurers the  fmall  hei  iing-lhips 
being  liglit  and  cafy,  wrought  and  turned 
to  windv/artl  from  one  loch  to  another, 
fail  at  exp<  nce,'and  fnake  their  car-* 
goes,  while  the  la'-ge  diips  can  do  nothing. 
l\y  vvhrd  1  have  laid  on  tliis  point,  Mr 
A’s  new  fcheihe  will  appear,  to  i!:c  lead 
dife'erning  reader,  iir pi acdicablt  aiid  re* 
diculciisv  dlis  nccr.hng  the  adventurers 
of  fraud,  as  1  heroi  c  ohfertcdj  is  hiphly 
criminal.  Putj  as  Mr  A.deeitis  to  ur.dcr- 
ilaud  very  hltle  of  \i  hnt  he  vs  l  ii-  s  coiict  r- 
i  irg  the  filherics?  the  perfons  accufed 
tiify  be  lets  uiicaly  on  account  pf  ary 


theoretical  remarks  our  fuperficial.author 
may  indulge  himfelf  in. 

A  Friend  to  the  Fi/herki, 

'  Dunbar^  June  a  6; 

Scots  Porter  recommended. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Weekly  Ma- 

GAZINE.' 

S  I  R, 

AS  bir  back  as  June  1774, 1  took  the 
libe»ty  to  advife  my  countrymen  to 
life  their  own  malt-liquor,  as  well  as  thtir 
home-mnde  woolen* cloth,  in  preference* 
to  al!  others.  On  the  firlt  of  July  of  ilz 
fimc  year,  I  gave  the  names  of  fundry 
brewers,  who  brewed  porter  of  a  gool 
quality;  fincetvhich,  1  have,  from  limeto 
time,  t  hdeavoiired  to  keep  our  good  peo* 
pie  in  rnind  of  their  own  intered  in  that 
refpe<5f,*and  to  prompt  both  the  brewers 
and  confuiners  to  perl'evere  in  fo  laudable 
a  purpofe. 

■  1  have  now  the  pleafure  to  acquaint  you 
and  your  numerous  readers,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  brewers,  and  confequently  venders 
and  confumers,  have  increafed  to  my  ut- 
mod  expedaiion  ;  nay,far  above  whatlat 
ifird  expelled, efpeci ally  in  fo  fliorta  period. 
The  avhole  city  of  GIafgow,much  to  their 
honour  and  credit,  ufc  nothing  but  thtir 
own  home-brewed  malt-liquor.  The 
Cape  Club  there,  a  numerous  and  refpec- 
table  focicty,  drink  no  porter,  but  wh;it 
is  brewed  in  Scotland  ;  and  I  hope  the 
Cape  Clubhere,of  which  I  havethehonorr 
^  be  a  member,  vvill  follow  fo  laudable  s?, 
example. '  The  whole  people,  indeed,  in 
tiie  wed,  have  adopted  tliis  wife  plan, 
which  faves  fo  much  to  their  country  and 
their'  families.  •  The  InduJIrious  SGcktu 
anil  many  others  in  this  city,  have  much 
jnerit  in  encouragrng  our  own  manufac¬ 
tures.  "As  I  have  already  laid,  we  have 
many  excellent  porter  ‘  brewers,  among 
wijoin  T  may,  with jud ice,  rank  Mr  Jarr  ti 
Rigg  of  Aberdeen,  inferior  to  none,  ci¬ 
ther  in  England  or  Scotland.  I  havj 
drank  his' porter  bot^  in  public  and  pii* 
vate  companies,  witli  people  eminefit '.t 
their  profedion,  .is  brewers,  and  who  hr* 
often  been  in  London;  they, without pr 
julice,  or 'even  knowing  where,  or 
vvhorh  it  was  brewed,  pronounced  ittob 
equal  to  any  they  ever  drank.  Tiic  11 
blomeii,  geuilemLii,  and  traders  in  th 
parts,  are  now  perfeeily  fatisfud  of  it  I'c 
'  ing  well  brewed,  geed,  whclefome  liqi: 


hus,  I  am  happy.to  fay  it,  his  demand  What  gave  r^Te  to  this  train  of  think- 
icreafes  daily.  ing  was,  being  in  company  the  olhtf 

By  the  increafe  of  our  brevv'ers,  the  evening,  when  the  topic  turning  upon 
umber  of  '  he  people  employed  in  mak-  mifers  and  fpend»hntt5,  it  was  uoani^ 
g  the  malt,  brewing,  and  doing  all  the  moufly  agreed,  that  the  latter  ufually 
icefiary  bufinefs,  is  grown  very  confide-  fucceed  the  former,  in  as  great  a  ci>n- 
ible.'  The  confumption  of  the  bailey  of  ti  afted  degree  as  polhble.  Could  the 
Lir  own  growth  is  greatly  the  intereft  of  old  cunnudgei'ns  rife  from  the  grave,  and 
ie  landed  gentlemen  and  farmers.  It  fee  their  thoiilanvls  Iqinndercd  upon  race 
ves  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  conn-  horfes,  milhehes,  pimps,  and  paraates, 
y,  and  incivafes  the  revenue  of  tx^ife,  which  they  had  fo  c\Kefu!Iy  Uved,  the/ 
hicli,  before,  was  all  paid  in  England  ;  would  feel  all  the  toitures  m  ihe  damned, 
kI  we,  in  this  country,  v/ere  thought  even  if  tiiey  were  in  Eiynnnr*. 

)  have  paid  little  or  notliing  to  the  pub-  Two  well  known  cluirav^ters  will  illuf* 

I  have  been  told,  that,  in  the  iniand  tratc  this  opinion.  The  late  Cumberland 
>vvns  of  Kelfo,  Peebles,  and  others,  knigid,  who  is  faid  to  nave  died  worth, 
Iiere  they  brew  excellent  porter. the  e\-  at  ieafl,  three  hundi  td  thouianJ  pound.^ 
ife  colledlion  has  rofc  greatly,  mncii  to  never  lived  to  enjoy  one  fiinple  hundreds 
le  Ijonour  of  the  people  there,  and  the  He  fcarcely  allowed  himfelf  the  common 
itisfaifcion  of- the  •  excife-ofTicers.  It  is  necelfar'es  of  life  ;  eat  at  beggarly  cook^ 
oped,  that  all  the  members  of  the  royal  lluips  till  he  was  difeovered  ;  and  more 
iirghs  win  warmly  recommend  this,  and  than  once  his  own  lootinari,  who  lived 
^ery  branch  of  buiinefs,  that  fo  much  upon  board  wages,  and  who  in  gen^r.d 
.•nds  to  promote  the  trade,  commerce,  fared  better  than  his  nufttr,  has  placed 
ad  manufadlurcs  of  their  country.  Thefe  himfcli  at  the  fame  table  to  have  a  three- 
aturally  increafe  the  number  of  our  peo-  penny  cut.  Thus  he  lived,  thus  he  dicil, 
le,  on  which  the  llrength  and  w'calth  of  with  the  only  confolation  that  he  left  be¬ 
ll  nations  and  countries  depend.  hind  him  a  princely  fortune. 

July  10.  1778.  .  Yours,  &c.  The  prefent  Sir  James  Low  t  her  no  fo<»p- 

D*  Loch,  cr  c^me  into  pofltifion  of  his  eilate  (lian 
ba’Is,.  galas,  and  fchivals  in  town  and 
Parallel  het<voeen  a  Miser  end  a  countryweregivenbyluratotlienol-li* 
Spendthrift.  ty  auvi  gentry.  He  would  ixptnd  in  one 

night  more  than  lupportetl  tfie  old  I 

rHERE  are  few  words  lefs  under-  two  years,  hint  his  volnpinonlntls  was  ^ 
Hood,  or  more  tnifipplied  than  oe-  not  conHued  to  tht  fe  entertainments; 
onomy  and  extravagance  ;  as  every  one  race-horfes  of  the  moil  c  elebrated  breeds, 
jrms  a  judgment  of  their  meaning  ac-  and  ladies  of  the  fi.  ft  ton^  weu*  the  chief 
ording  to  his  own  confined  ideas.  A  objeds  of  his  aUention  :  rive  hundred 
Lift  oeconomy  is,  dqubtlefs,  highly  com-  for  a  horfc,  or  five  hundred  for  a  ctm  pli- 
nendable  in  every  one,  let  him  be  in  ment  to  a  compliant  female  for  a  r.ighi\ 
vhat  ftation  of  life  he  may  ;  but  what  in  civility,  were  mere  bagauUcs.  He  would 
me  ftation  of  life  is  laudable  prudence,  tols  up  for  a  thoufand,  or  throw  a  n.r.’u 
II  another  is  contemptible  avarice..  If  a  at  hazard  for  a  pocket-book  replcic  wltu 
aan  with  ten  thoufand  a-ycar  fhould  bank  notes,  the  value  of  v.  hu*h  lie  v/as 
[raw  the  line  of  his  expences  upon  the  uincquaiided  with.  By  thcle  noble  ex- 
lune  fcale  with  that  of  a  man  of  live  huii-  ploits  he  fion  difpofed  of  one  plumb,  aiul 
[red,  he  eftabliflies  himfelf  a  niggard,  made  a  hole  in  another.  'But  who  is  a- 
nd  prevents  the  circulation  of  an  ample  fraid  :  Fortune  favouis  the  bvavc,  and  he 
L»rtune  which  would  do  good  to  hun-  is  refoived  to  purine  her  till  Ihe  fnriilcs 
beds;  wlicrcas,  locked  up  In  his  ftrong  upon  him  ;  Hie  is,  indeed,  a  fickle  l.uiy  j 
►ox,  or  the  bank,  it  alliwcls  no  confola-  and  ofteri,  like  other  capricious  females, 
ion  to  any  one  but  iunifclf,  and  this  gra-  piefers  a  gambler,  or  a  pcflilboii,  to 
ihcation  arifes  fivim  one  of  the  moft  ab-  lord  or  knight,  » 

e<it  of  all  vices,  avarice.  On  the  other  Notwithftanding  the  contrail  is  very 
land,  tnc  man  of  a  Bender  fortune,  who  ftiiking  in  thefe  two  charadterr,  who 
honld  endeavour  to  imitate  the  uiUhink-  .were  nearly  allied  by  the  lies  of  kindred, 
rig  heir  of  a  inifer,  who  left  him  a  plumb,  it  nuift  by  the  inipaitial  be  allowed,  that 
vith  propriety  piay  be  prenounced  ex-  the  latter  deferves  lefs  cenfure  than  the 
ravagarit.  .  ‘  former;  ar.i  \l  he  fquander.-,  through 
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whatever  channel  it  may  be,  it  ultimately 
centers  amongft  the  bufk  of  the  induftri- 
ous  and  laborious  ;  whereas,  if  another 
iCumberlarxl  knight  of  the  fame  turn  had 
tiicceeded  to  the  former,  iiiftead  of  circu¬ 
lating  many  tlumfands'among  the  piople, 
he  would  have  been  amifTiTig,  probably, 
AS  the  other  has  been  difpofing,  and  thii 
with  the  reft  woukl  have  been  locked 
up  from  the  world. 

(t  if  true,  as  an  individual,  the  happy 
medium  IhouKl  be  piirfued,  as  diftant 
from  falfe  oeconomy  »as  unbounded  ex¬ 
travagance.  This  happy  medium  cannot 
indeed  be  cafiiy  attained;  it  requires  on 
the  one  hand  much  judgment,  and  a 
great  knowledge  of  the  W4)rl(l ;  and,  on 
the  other,  great  fortitnde  and  refohuion 
to  elude  the  attacks  of  beauty,  and  the 
fafhionablc  vices  cf  the  age. 

Anecdot£  from  Dr  Goldsmith. 

SIR  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beau¬ 
tiful,  brave,  fincere,  an  Engliftiman. 
He  had  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own, 
ami  the  love  of  die  king  his  matter,  which 
was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all 
hrrtreafures  before  him,  and  promifed  a 
long  fttcceffion  f|f  future  happinefs.  He 
c'ame,  tatted  of  the  entertainment,  but 
was  difp lifted  even  at  the  beginning.  He 
profefied  an  avcition  to  living ;  was  tired 
of  walking  round  the  fame  circle;  had 
tried  every  enjo^micnt,  and  found  them  aH 
"^row  weaker  on  repetition.  If  life  be 
in  youth  fo  diipleafi ng/*  cried  he  to  him* 
irir,  “  what  will  it  a^^pear  when  age 
comes  on  ?  if  k  be  at  prefent  indifferent, 
fiire  it  wdl  then  be  exeei*able.^*  This 
thought  embittered  every  reflection,  till 
at  laft,  with  all  tlie  ferenity  of  perverted 
reah>n,  he  v»'ded  the  debate  with  apiftol! 
Had  this  felf-deluded  man  l>een  apprifed 
that  exi Hence  grows  more  defirable  to  ns 
Ihe  longer  we  cxift.  he  then  wmuld  have 
feared  old  ;*ge  without  flinnking;  he 
would  boldly  have  dared  to  live,  and  frr- 
ved  that  fociety  by  his  future  afiidnity, 
which  he  bafcly  injured  by  his  defertion. 

A  N  E  C  D  O.T  E. 

The  following  remarkable  apopleCtic 
cafe  is  mentioned  by  M,  Crozax  in 
the  academy  of  fcienccs,  as  alfo  by  Van 
J^wicten  in  his  commentaries  on  3oer- 
l»aavc*s  Aphorifms.  A  nobleman  of  Laii- 
fanne,  as  he  was  giving  orders  to  a  fer- 
vant,  iuddenly  Io5  his  fpecdi,  and  all  his 
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fenfes.  Different  remedies  were  tried 
without  effect  for  fix  months;  during  all 
which  time  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep 
deep,  or  deliquium,  with  various  fymp- 
toms  at  diffgrent  periods,  which  are  par. 
ticulariy  fpccified  in  the  narration.  At 
laft,  after  feme  chirurgical  operations,  at 
the  end  of  fix  months  his  fpeech  and  his 
fenfes  were  fuddenly  reftored.  When  he 
recovered,  the  fervant  to  whom  he  h>d 
been  giving  orders,  when  he  was  firft  fei- 
zed  with  the  liiftemper,  happening  to  be 
in  the  room,  he  afked  whether  he  had  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  commiflion  ;  not  being  fenfi. 
ble  that  any  interval  of  time,  except  per- 
haps  a  very  fhort  one,  had  elapfed  during 
his  illnefs.  He  lived  ten  years  alter,  and 
died  of  another  difeafe. 

Anecdote  of  King  Charles  IL  and  a  Sailor, 

IN  the  reign  of  King  Charles  JI.  a  failor 
having  received  his  pay,  reforted  to  a 
houfeofill  fame  in  Wapping,  where  he 
lay  all  night,  and  had  his  whole  money 
taken  from  him  :  in  the  morning  he 
vowed  revenge  againft  the  firft  he  met 
with  pofTeffed  of  cafh,  and,  accordingly, 
overtaking  a  gentleman  in  Stepney-fields, 
related  to  him  his  miftiap,  and  infilled 
on  the  gentleman’s  making  good  the  lols, 
who,  for  fome  time,  expoftulated  with 
him  concerning  the  atrocity  of  his  beha¬ 
viour,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  he  ,  was  refor 
lute,  and  the  other,  through  fear  of 
worfe  confequencers,  delivered  his  purfe, 
but  fooci  after  had  him  taken  up,  exami¬ 
ned,  and  commilted  to  Newgate,  frorn 
whence,  he  fent,  by  a  failor,  the  follow¬ 
ing  humorous  cpiftle  to  the  king : 

KingCHARLES, 

One  of  thy  fubjeCls  the  other  night 
robbed  me  of  forty  pounds,  for  which  I 
robbed  another  of  the  fame  fum,  who  in¬ 
humanly  has  fent  me  to  Newgate,  and 
fwears  I  fhall  be  hanged :  tiierefore,  for 
thy  own  fake,  fave  my  life,  or,  by  G — d, 
thou  wilt  lofe  one  of  the  belt  fcamen  in 
thy  navy.  Thine, 

Jack  Ski4^fton.’’ 

ilis  Majefty,  on  receipt  theireof,  imme^ 
ditely  wrote  as  follows  : 

Jack  Sktffton, 

**  For  this  time  V\\  fave  thee  from  the 
gallows  ;  but  if,  hereafter,  thou  ever  art 
guilty  of  the  like,  by  G-d  Til  have  thee 
hanged,  tho’  the  beft  failor  in  my  navy. 

Charles 
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Ode  to  Summer. 

Exulting  from  the  fouthcm  domes 
I'he  rofy  blulhiog  Summer  comes  ; 
Before  Him  fties  the  gentle  Spring, 
Receding  at  his  fcorching  ray, 

She  courts  the  breath  of  Zephyr’s  wing, 

In  milder  sether  loves  to  (tiay. 

Flow’rs  (he  leaves  to  gild  each  fcenc, 
Trees  and'forefts  dred  in  green. 

Spring  with  green  her  liv’ry  Ihows, 
Summer  comes  tO'  ipread  the  rofe. 

Soon  as  the  dulky  night  retires 
For  fair  avrrora*'s  dawning  fires, 

Behold  the  fulgent  fun  arite, 

Triumphant  light  to  rule  the  day, 

He  itreaks  with  gold  the  eaflern  (kies,  . 
Gives  Beauty’s  robes  a  brighter  gay. 
Mountains  tops  and  limpid  llreami> 
Glkt’ring  with  hfs  lucid  beams, 
Gldd’ncd  with  the  flaming  blaze 
Natuiv  hails  his  welcome  rays. 

Now  all  the  landfcapc  opens  wide 
With  cots  and  villas*  rural  pride  ; 

Damp  mills  and  nightly  vapours  fly,  • 
While  Sol  abforbs  the  liquid  dews ; 

The  foaring  lark  npw  mounts  the  (ky. 
And  mufic  her  lov’d  theme  renews. 

With  (houts  of  clowns  the  village  rings, 
•  When  to  work  the  riiftic  fprings. 

Torn  from  fleep’s  dclufive  fn^c> 
Drowfy  mortals  wake  to  care. 

Tlie  hamlet  fmokes,  the  heifer  lows. 

Let  loofe  from  fold  the  lambkins  broure; 

See  how  ihe  bufied  meadow  fwarms, 
Where,  clad  in  fummer’s  gay  attire. 

The  maid  wkiom  virgin  beauty  warms 
Thus  feigns  to  fcorn  her  lover’s  fire,‘ 

Ev’ry  look  bepaints  a  I'mile, 
Thoughtlefs  of  their  fwcating  toil. 
This  the  foul  with  rapture  moves, 

By  that  fmiie  he  knows  (he  loves. 

Bor  when  the  fun  has  half’d  the  day, 

And  perch’d  his  briglif  meridian  ray; 

Bear  me,  ye  mufes,  to  your  bow’rs^ 

To  fylvan  (hades  and  green  retreats ; 

While  Sol  invades  the  fultiy  hours, 

Let  me  enjoy-  thole  lovely  feats. 

Borne  on  fancy  let  me  rove  ‘ 

Thro’,  the  cool  fequeller’d  grove. 

Sing  the  joys  that  peafants  know, 
Spoilefs  bliis  uncloy’d  with  woe. 

Or  on  thy  flow’ry  banks,  O  Tweed, 

T  here  let  me  tune  die  oaten  iecd» 


AMUSEMENT.  ' 

Sec  where  yon  (Irtams  meand’ring  glide,  • 

'  In  dimpling  murmurs  as  theyplay. 

Where  willows  fweep  the  lilvcr  tide. 

How  fair  thy  barefoot  beauties  limy. 

Hear  thy  happy  Ihepherd  fing 
*  Ev’ry  Iwcet  that  love  can  bring.  t 

While  he  charms  the  lifl’ning  pLuns> 

Hills  and  dales  repeat  the  (trains. 

Now  as  the  fan  with  lengtirning  (hades 
Proclaims  ihe  eve  t#  thirfly  glades,  ^ 

The  wearied  fwain  with  joy  beholds 
The  fetting  labours  of  the  day  ;  • 

And  Hiepherds  from  their  bleating  folds 
Sec  the  faint  glimpfe  of  light  decay. 

Thefe,  bright  fummer,  grace  thy  reign  ? 
Thcfc  rhy  gifts  that  glad  the  plain  ; 
Noarifh’d  with  thy  bounteous  (mile, 
Harvcll  pays  the  plowman’s  toil. 

T.  T.  Melrosensis* 

^anh  of  Tvjcti, 

Ode  to  CuARrry. 

Oecajtoned  by  the  Subfcriptmn  for  the  Americin 
Prlpnen, 

I. 

ryiHRICE  hallow’d  grace  f  that  keep’ll  thy 
pow’r. 

When  Faith  and  Hope  are  known  no  more, 

O  Charity,  to  thee  1  call, 

Whofe  influence  bland  connects  and  equals  all ! 

Again  I  woo  thee  to  our  Ific, 

Where  ott  thou  bad’ll  the  care-worn  pris’ner 
fmiie. 

Long  hath  the  iron  rage  of  war 
.  Spread  Ivorror  from  his  walleful  car. 

And,  lliiding  o’er  his  licaps  of  flain, 

^  Seen  ev’ry  virtue  llrew'  the  purplt  plam: 

But  if  not  yet  the  nieafiir’d  wrath  be  full. 

If  to  the  -Ircgs  the  hitter  cup  wc  drain, 

*  Tho’  l)iiiided  Hill  by  imjhous  love  <jf  rule. 

Yet  let  not  favage  deeds  our  glory  lUin. 

II. 

See  on  our  dlllatit,  once-Iov’d  Ilrand, 

From  cv’iy  fott  endearment  torti, 

The  haplcfs,  poor,  imprifon’d  baiul, 

'  Each  vary'd  pang  of  fufi’iing  niourn. 

J.et  not  their  piteous  cry,  prcfcit’d  in  vain. 
With  foulcll  blct  oiir  whiter  annals  (lain. 

Say,  can  proud  Glory  v.ith  the  pris’ner  drive. 
Or  doom  to  want  :i;w  wretch  Ihc  bids  to  live  ? 
O  Charity!  thricc-li  Bow’d  Hamc  ! 

I'hat  fir’d  of  cld  each  patriot  name, 

And  with  the  laurel-crown  liut  Fame  did  bind. 
With  thy  own  pitying  myrtle  oft  the  wreath 
enl win'd ; 

W1  ro  on  thy  Shelburne’s  honied  tongue 
In  founds  of  loft  perluc.fioo  hnnfp, 

And  bade  him  luch  ikiil  each  grief  pour- 
tray, 

As  llruck  the  thoughtlefs,  and  apnaird  the  gay; 
O  let  thy  iiideeiicc  more  wide  iuHaine, 

.  Beyond  thy  Sheibuiue's  voke— tiio’  not  be- 
vond  bia  farus. 


f 


Stjll  with  true  Yalour  be  thou  join'd  1 
O  animate  each  Britifh  mind  ! 

And  Ipt  my  Lycon’s  a£tivc  zeal 
Teach  them  the  brave  alone  can  feel. 

That  Providence  to  Charity  has  jjiv’n 
Faith's  lureft  pledge,  and  Hope’s  bcft  anclioi* 
'•^Hcav’n. 
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In  ohiium  Illujlrijfimi  Jacobi  ComiUs  Errolii, 
Jttttii  ^tio,  177$. 

GUI  dudum  ^fonios  lasti  fperavimus  annos, 
Hcu  !  medio  in  curia  fuftulit  una  dies. 
Octidit  Errolius  !  flos  noftra;  et  gloria  genlis! 
Occidit,  Ar^toi  littoris,  ille,  decus ! 

mihi!  quwl  nuUis  didicit  mors  ccdcre  votis; 
Quod  farda  humanas  refpait  ayre  preccs  ; 
Qtodque  immatura  politus  ploratur  in  urna; 

Lullra  cui  obligerat  vix  numerallc  dccem  ! 
Plangitc  magnauimum  proctruro,  gens  fplen- 
dida!  tratrcm 

nPlaogltc  manfuetuin !  grcx  fua  plcbls,  he- 
rum !  ...  . 

Non  illi  profunt  antiquae  Hirpis  honores, 

Non  per  tot  celcbrcs  nomina  mifla  patres, 
Hmi  validsB  nnper  compagula  pulcbra  juventac. 
Non,  fupra  reliquos,  grandis  in  ore  decor; 
Et  fdrmam,  ct  tituios.ct  gratum  nomcn,aniicis 
Claylit  in  exiguo  Parca  maligna  rogo. 

CW  ita  Parca,  terox  ct  inexoranda,  negafti 
Tanto  ct  tarn  charo  fxcula  plura  viro  ? 

Cnf  ita  tot  lacrymis,  heu  tot  precibuiqiie  ro- 
gatuin 

Av.fa  cs  crudeli  furrepuifle  manu  ? 

Nonnc  tibi  fatis  ell  canam  violate  fene^Vam  ? 

Nonne  fatis  vilem  fternere  falce  gregem  ^ 
Hofpita  ct  Errolii  cur  fic  invaderc  te^ta? 

Et  fevam  tali  pafcere  csede  gulam  ? 

AB  ita  quid  quatimur  ?  quid  inani  carmine 
»  flemus  ? 

Tircerre,  Erroli,  non  revocandus  abis. 
Traiifuition  is  requefied.l 

thoughts  on  a  Ring,  given  to  the  Author  by  a 
Friend, 

Hail,  llttle  type  of  conftanq'  and  love! 

1  hou  faireft  emblem  of  the  blcft  above  I 
Where  nought  cxills,  and  thucforc  nothing 
knowh. 

But  that  pure  Bream  that  mingles  all  in  One; 
That  fcmice  of  Being  whom  Ci cation  owns  ; 
E^ifteiice'  Fountain,  and  the  Stars  its  Sens. 

Nor  lefs  a  Type  of  that  litcrnity, 

Whofo  vail  duration  marks  Inhnity  ; 

That  cndlcfs  round,  that  no  beginning  knew  ; 
That  none  can  mcafurc^'  and  no  eye  purfiic  ; 

In  whofc  dark  womb  huge  worlds  in  embrio  lie. 
All  ume  abforbs,  and  unborn  ages  die. 

Angels* 


Sweet  emblem  too  of  nuptial  union  found 
Where  faithful  hearts  by  faithful  hands  ar? 
bounds  : 

Where,  knit  in  one,  its  joys  are  douMy  great 
While  griefs  imparted  Icllcn  half  their  wtiglit; 
Itlclf  a  type  of  bonds  Hill  more  divine, 

When  Nature’s  God  his  new-born  Church  (hall 
join  ! 

Go,  then,  fwcet  toy,,  and  let  my  friendlhins 
In  all  confiBent,  and  a  type  of  thee  ! 

f 

The  Honey-Stealcr. 


From  Tueocritu#, 


A  S  Cupid,  the  flyell  young  wanton  alive, 
XX  Of  r's  hoard  of  fweet  honey  was  robbia^ 
a  hive, 

The  centinel  Bee  buzz’d  with  anger  and  grief, 
Aud  darted  his  Bhog  in  tlie  hand  of  the  thief ; 
He  fobb’dl— blew  his  fingers,  flamp’d  hard 
on  the  ground, 

Aud  leaping,  in  anguifli,  Bicw’d  Venus  the 
wound. 

Then  began  in  a  forrowful  tone  to  complain, 
That  an  infcbl  fo  little  Biould  caufe  fo  great  ydin! 

VYnus  fniiling,  her  fon  in  fiich  taking  to  fee, 
Said,  Cupid  !  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  Bcc\ 
For  yoidre  juB  fuch  a  hufy,  diminutive  things 
Vet  you  make  woeful  wounds  with  a  dcfperaic 

The  Cuckold,  or  the  Snail. 

A  Jeu  d’EsPRiT,  tranjlutcd  from  the  French, 

WHEN  iiunch-back’d  Dick,  with  hallr 
Bride,' 

Pals’d  Thomas’- houle- to  meet  his  bride, 

And  lead  her  to  her  wedding; 

Says  ’l*hcmas,  archly-  By  the  mafs, 

I  much  riilBake  that  pretty  lafs 
H  horns  will  not  be  budding. 

And,  llily,  looking  at  the  pack 
Which  Richard  bore  upon  his  back. 

He  fuorc  it  was  his  fie  11; 

And  added,  when  his  head  was  dreB 
Willi  wcll-prong’d  fork,  by  way  of  crcB, 
He’d  be  a  perfect  fnali.  ' 

The  Curate  nnd  Patron, 

.  A  Common  Caitfe, 

IN  vain  your  levees  T  attend 

In  vain  1  hear  you  call  me  friend ; 

For  w’hat  avails  it  me,  or  you. 

To  cry  you  will— but  ne^^cr  do  ? 
pebdes  I’m  poor,  and  old,  my  Lord  I 
Tlien  learn,  for  once,  to  keep  ycur  \v04d. 


interpreted,  the 


ncitnt 


gggggg  .  ners  of  Europe  appear  to  have  been  over¬ 

whelmed  with  every  fpecies  of  abfurdity. 
The  revie  W.  its  4uxurie8  were  lets  favage,  And  its  pub¬ 

lic  fpedacles  more  rational,  than  thofe  of 
TlrHrsTORy^/'ENGLisH Poetry, /row  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Itsin- 
the  Clofe  of  t be  Eleventh  to  the  Com-  habitants  were  not  only  enriched,  blit  en- 
mencementn/the  Eighteenth  Century,  By  lightened,  by  that  flourilhing  ftate  of  com- 
Thomas  Warton,  B,  D.  [P.  43- j  merce,  which  its  commodious  fituation, 

^ded  by  the  combinatic  n  of  other  conco- 

MR  Warton  having  qiven  an  account  mitant  advantages,  contiibiited  to  lup- 
ofthe  kinds  of  dramatic  compofi-  port.  Even  froiti  the  time  of  the  irrup¬ 
tions  that  firft  appeared  in  England,  pro-  tions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  feme 
cecds  to  take  a  view  of  the  ftate  ot  lite-  glimmerings  of  the  ancient  erudition  ftill 
rature  in  the  fixteenth  ceiitury.  remained  in  this  country:  and  in  the 

Hitherto  the  Englifh  Mufe  had  been  al-  midft  of  fuperftition  and  lalfe  philofophy, 
moft  entirely  indebted  for  herprodudions  repeated  eftorts  were  made  in  Italy  to  re- 
to  her  own  native  genius,  but  an  acquain-  ftore  the  Roman  clafl’cs.  To  mention  no 
tance  with  the  Ciallics  beginning  now  to  other  inftancer,  Al'jcrti  Mndato  of  Pa- 
be  diffufed  over  Europe,  and  a  tufted  by  dua,  ami  a  commander  in  the  Paduan  ar- 
the  iqtrodudion  of  printing,  which  had  my.agiinft  the  Vcronci'c,  wrote  two  La- 
lately  been  invented,  the  national  poetry  tin  tragedies,  Ecen  inis,  or  ihe^fatc  of  the 
henceforth  afTumtd  a  more  con  td  and  a-  tyrant  Eceriniis  of  Vtrona,  and  Achllleis, 

^  nimsted  form.  On  this  important  epoch  on  the  plan  oi  the  Grctk  drama,  and  in 
in  literature  Mr  Warton  makes  the  fol-  imitalivu  of  Seneca, before  the  year  1320. 
lowing  obfervations.  'J'he  many  moniiniLiUs  of  legiiimnte 

fculpture  and  architedure  prelervtd  in 
“  In  the  courfe  of  thefeannals  we  muft  Italy,  had  there  kept  alive  ideas  of  tle- 
havc  frequently  remarked,  from  time  to  gance  and  gr.lce  ;  and  the  Italians,  froni 
time,  ftriking  lymptoms  of  a  reftlefs  ^if-  their  familiarity  with  thofe  precious  re- 
pofition  in  the  human  mind  to  roufe  from  mains  of  antiquity,  fo  early  as  the  clofe 
its  lethargic  ftate,  and  to  break  the  bonds  of  the  fourteenth  centui  y,  had  laid  the 
of  harbarifm.  After  many  imperfedand  rudiments  ot  their  perlecttion  in  (lie  anci- 
interrupted  eforntJ^  this  mighty  dclive-  eut  art*^.  Another  circiimilaiicc  which 
ranee,  in  which  the  mouldering  Gothic  had  a  confiderable  ftiare  in  clear htg  the 
fabrics  of  falfe  religion  and  falfc  philofo-  way  for  this  change,  r.m!  which  dcicrves 
phy  fell  together,  was  not  efi'ednally  com-  paiticii’ar  attention,  was  ttie  innovation 
pleted  till  the  clofe  of  the  fifleentn  cen-  introduced  into  the  Italian  poetry  by  Pc- 
tury.  An  event  almoft  fortuitous  and  trarch  ;  who,  infplred  with  the  n^eft  ele- 
iincxpeded  gave  a  diredion  to  tlrat  bvi-  j  not  of  paflions,  and  clo.ithing  hi;  i xalted 
rit  of  curiofity  and  dheovery,  which  had  feelings  on  that  dt  lieau-  lubted  in  tlio 
not  yet  appeared  in  its  full  force  aiid  ex-  mbit  inelodiolis  andbrill’.ant  Italian  ver- 
tent,  for  want' of  an  objed.  About  the  lif!catii>u,  had  totally  e^lipted  the  baiba- 
year  1453’,  the  difperlion  of  the  Creeks.  r(>us  beauties  of  tlie  Ihoveucial  ironba- 
atter  Conftantinople  h.id  been  i)ceu|:i(d  dours ;  and  by  this  new  and  powerful 
by  the  Turks,  became  the  means  of  giali-  niagic,  had  in  an  cnunent  degree  eontri- 
tyingthat  natural  love  of  novelty,  which  biued  to  leclaim,  at  Icaft  for  a  time,  the 
has  fo  frequently  led  the  way  to  the  no-  public  tafte,  from  a  love  ot  Gothic  maii- 
bleft  improvements,  by  the  introdudioii  nets  and  romantic  imagery, 
of  a  new  language  and  new  books;  and  “  lnl}iiGcountry,t')happiiyca]cula- 
totally  changed  the  ftate  of  letters  in  Eu-  ted  for  their  fa-.ourablc  reception,  the 
rope.  learned  fugitives  of  'Greece,  when  their 

“  This  g'eat  change  commenced  in  t  mpire  was  now  dellioytd,  iound  ftielter 
Italy  ;  a  country^,  from  many  circumftan-  rnd  protedion.  Hither  they  impcjrted. 


and  prepared  to  adopt  ftich  a  deviation,  writers,  wtilch  had  been  prtkrvcd  entire 
Italy,  during  the  darkeft  periods  of  rru)-  at  Condantinople.  T  hele  being  e.uitily 
naftic  ignorance,  had  always  maimaii’cd  ftiuiied  by’' the  beft  Italian  Icholars,  com- 
^  greater  degree  of  refmenu  nt  and  know-  niunicated  a  tafte  lor  the  graces  (yt  gciiu- 
than  any*  either  Euiope-m  countiy'.  ine  poetry  and  eloquence  ;  and  at  the 
In  the  ihirteenlli  centurv,  w’hcn  the  man-  fame  time  vxrc  in^rumental  in  propagat* 
*  VoL.  XU. 
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ing  a  more  juft  and  general  relifti  for  the  It  is  obvious  to  obferve,  how  little  con, 
Roman  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians.  In  formable  this  juft  tafte,  thefc  elegant 
the  mean  time  a  more  elegant  and  fu-  arts,  and  thefe  new  amulements,  proved 
blimc  philofophy  was  adopted ;  a  philofo-  in  their  confequences  to  the  I'pirit  of  the 
phy  more  friendly  to  works  of  tafte  and  papal  fyftem  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
imagination,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  the  court  of  Rome,  whofe  foie  defign  and 
fort  of  reading  which  was  now  gaining  intcreft  it  had  been,  for  fo  many  centuries, 
ground.  The  fcholaftic  fubtlcties,  and  to  enllave  the  minds  of  men,  ftiould  be 
the  captious  logic  of  Ariftotle,  were  abo-  the  firft  to  reftore  the  religious  and  intel- 
liftied  for  the  mild  and  divine  wifdom  of  le<ftual  liberties  of  Europe.  The  apolto- 
Plato.  Heal  fathers,  aimii*;;:  at  a  fatal  and  ill. 

It  was  a  circumftance  which  gave  timed  popularity,  did  not  relied  that  they 
the  greateft  fplendour  and  importance  to  they  were  lhaking  the  throne,  which  they 
this  new  mode  of  erudition,  that  it  %vas  thus  adorned. 

cricouiaged  by  the  popes  ;  who, confider-  “  Among  thofe  who  diftinguifhed 

ing  the  encouragement  of  literature  as  a  themfelves  in  the  exercife  ot  thcle  itudies, 
nv\v  expedient  to  eftablilh  their  authority  the  firft  and  moll  numerous  were  the  Ita- 
over  the  minds  of  men,  and  enjoying  an  lian  ecciefi allies.  It  not  from  principles 
opulqnt  and  peaceable  dominion  in  the  of  inclination,  and  a  natural  impulfc  to 
voluptuous  region  of  Italy,  extended  their  follow  the  paflion  of  the  times,  it  was  at 
pair,  nage  on  this  occalion  with  a  libera-  leaf!  their  intcreft  to  concur  in  forward- 
lity  lo  generous  and  unreferved,  that  the  ing  thofe  improvements,  which  were 
court  of  Rome  on  a  fudden  loft  its  auftere  commended,  countenanced,  and  autho- 
•  character,  and  became  the  feat  of  ele-  rifed,  by  their  fpiritual  fovereign :  they 
gance  and  urbanity.  Nicholas  the  f  fth,  abandoned  the  pedantries  of  a  barbarous 
about  the  year  144c,  cnablilhed  ^^nblic  theology,  and  cultivated  the  pureft  mo- 
rewards  at  Rome  for  compofiiion  in  the  dels  of  antiquity.  The  cardinals  and  bi- 
karned  languages,  appointed  p;  ofeflors  in  Ihops  of  Italy  compofed  Latin  verfes,  and 
huipanily,  and  employed  intelligent  per-  with  a  fiiccefs  attained  by  none  in  more 
fons  to  traverfc  ail  parts  of  Europe  in  recent  times,  in  imitation  of  Lucretius, 
fearch  of  clalHc  manuferipts  buried  in  the  Catullus,  and  Virgil.  Nor  would  the  en- 
monafteries.  It  was  by  means  of  the  mu-  couragcmcnt  of  any  other  European  po- 
nificent  fupport  of  pope  Nicholas,  that  tentate  have  availed  fo  much  in  this  great 
Cyriac  cf  Ancona,  who  may  bcconlidered  work  of  reftoring  literature  ;  as  no  other 
as  the  firft  antiquary  in  Europe,  was  ena-  patronage  could  have  operated  with  fo 
i  bied  to  introduce  a  tafte  for  gems,  me*  powerful  and  immediate  an  influence  on 
"  dais,  infcriptioii}^,  and  other  curious  re-  that  order  of  men,  who,  from  the  nature 
mains  of  clallicrtl  antiquity,  which  he  col-  of  their  education  and  profefiion,  muft  al- 
Icdlcd  v^-ith  indefatigable  labour  in  various  ways  be  the  principal  inftriinients  in  fup- 
parts  o^  Italy  and  Greece.  He  allov'ed  porting  every  fpecies  of  liberal  erudition. 
Francis  iPhilelphus,  an  elegant  Latin  “  And  here  we  cannot  but  obferve  the 
poet  of  Italy,  about  1450,  a  ftipend  for  neceflTary  connedlion  between  literary 
tranflatii'g  Homer  into  Latin.  Leo  X.  compolition  and  the  arts  of  defign.  No 
not  L^fs  confpicuous  for  his  munificence  fooner  had  Italy  banifliod  the  Gothic 
in  Reftoring  letters,  defeended  fo  far  from  ftyle  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  than  paint- 
hisapoftolicdignity,  as  tobe  a  fpedtator  of  ing,  fculpture,  and.  architedture,  at  the 
the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  which  w'as  per-  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  country,  ar- 
formed  in  a  temporary  theatre  in  the  rived  at  maturiry,  and  appeared  in  all 
court  of  the  capitol,  by  the  flower  of  the  their  original  fplendor.  The  beautiful  or 
Roman  youth,  with  the  addition  of  the  fublime  ideas  which  the  Italian  artifts 
moft  coftly  decorations:  and  Leo,  while  had  conceived  from  the  contemplation  of 
be  was  pouring  the  thunder  of  his  ana-  ancient  ftatues  and  ancient  temples, 
tbemas  again  ft  the  heretical  dodhnnes  of  were  invigorated  by  the  deferiptions  of 
Martin  Luther,  publifiicd  a  bull  of  ex-  Homer  and  Sophocles.  Petrarch  was 
communication  a^ainft  all  thofe  who  cri>wned  in  the  capitol,  and  Raphael  was 
fhoulddare  tocenlure  the  poems  of  Ariof-  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.” 
to.  It  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo 

that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted  After  taking  a  curfory  view  of  the  rc- 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  fi  monaftery,  vival  cf  learning  in  the  dift'erent  countries 
which  poflcfTcd  a  xnanufeript  of  Tacitus,  of  Europe,  our  author  proceeds  to  give  a 


Lore  particular  detail  of  its  rife  and  pro-  the  author  appears  to  be  every  way  qua* 
trefs  in  England  ;  and  be  thews,  that  lifted  for  inveftigating  not  only  the  prac- 
tvcn  in  the  darker  ages  the  dignifted  ec-  tical  part  of  the  art,  but  the  theoretical 
cletlaftics  were  not  unacquainted  with  principles  that  incidentally  occur  in  the 

literature.  ‘detail.  .  .  , 

This  work  is  divided  into  five  books, 

view  and  thefe  IV.bdivided  into  chapters.  The 
“  firftchaptertreatsoftheoriginandfor- 
of  the  twelfth  century  under  fome  mation  of  metals  and  minerals.  Whe- 
It  muft  be  acknowledged,  ther  metals  are  generated,  or  were  all 


«  We  mull,  however,  fays  he, 
the  liberal  ideas  of  thefe  enlightened  dig 
nitaries  l 
reftridions 

that  their  literature  was  clogged  with  originally  produced  at  the  creation,  has 
I  pedantry,  and  depreffed  by  the  narrow  been  long  the  fubje^  of  controverfy  a- 
nutions  of  the  times.  Their  writings  mong  inquifite  naturalifts.  The  abettors 
ihew,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  imitate  of  alchemy  maintain  that  they  pri>ceed 
the  beauties  of  the  ancient  daffies.  Ex-  from  a  certain  primum  ens^  or  ftrft  feed 
ulting  in  an  exclulive  privilege;  they  cer-  of  metals,  which,  diffufing  itfeif  in  the 
tainly  did  not  fee  the  folid  and  popular  form  of  a  vapour,  changes  the  earth  and 
ufe  of  thefe  ftudies;  at  lead  they  did  not  juices  with  which  it  combines  into  a  mi- 
cluife,  or  would  not  venture  to  commu-  neral  rubftance,  by  means  of  a  previous 
nicate  them  to  the  people,  who  on  the  o-  fermentation.  According  to  tlie  molt 
ther  hand  were  not  prepared  to  receive  learned  cheinills,  however,  this  procefs 
Uiem.  Any  attempts  of  that  kind,  for  has  no  exlllence  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ; 
want  of  afliftances  which  did  not  then  ex-  on  which  account  the  idea  of  the  akhe- 
ift,  muft  have  been  premature;  and  thefe  mills  correfponds  more  properly  with  the 
lights  were  too  feeble  to  diflipate  the  uni-  term  cffervefcence,  an  inteftine  motion 
verfal  darknefs.  The  writers  who  ftrft  which  different  admixtures  of  mineral 
appeared  after  Rome  was  ravaged  by  the  particles  may  momentarily  excite. 

Goths,  fuch.as  Boethius,  Prudenfms,  O-  Others  maintain  that  all  metals  and  mi- 
rofius,  Fortunatius,  and  Sediilius,  and  nerals  were  at  ftrft  created  in  the  ftate  in 
who  naturally,  from  that  circumftance,  which  they  are  found.  The  moft  com- 
and  becaufe  they  were  Ohriftians,  came  mon  opinion  among  the  miners  in  Corn- 
into  vogue  at  that  period,  Hill  continued  wall  is^  that  crude  immature  minerals  <!o 
in  the  hands  of  common  readers,  and  fu-  nourifli  the  ores  with  which  they  are  in- 
perfeded  the  great  originals.  Uithe  early  termixed  in  the  mines  ;  and  that  tlie  mi- 
ages  of  Chriftianity  a  ftrange  opinion  pre-  nerals  themfelves  will,  in  procefs  of  time, 
vailed,  in  conformity  to  which  Arnobins  be  converted  intoorcs  proiiudlive  (d'thole 
compofed  his  celebrated  book  againft  the  m.-tals  to  which  they  have  the  greateft 
gentile  fuperftitions,  that  pagan  authors  affinity.  The*  miners  of  the  moll  expe- 
were  calculated  to  corrupt  the  pure  the-  rience,  however,  feem  to  entcriain  a’dif- 
ology  of  thegofpel.  The  prejudice  how-  ferent  opinion  on  the  fuljtiSt,  but  they 
ever  remained,  when  even  the  fiifpicions  are  not  univerfally  agreed.  Mr  Price 
of  the  danger  were  removed.’^  juftly  obferves,  that  the  mofl  plaulible 

[To  be  concluded  in  ournext.']  reafons  that  can  be  advanced  are  thok 

which  are  ni?arefl  at  hand,  the  moft  ob- 
Mjncralogj A CoRNUBiENSis;  n vious  to  our  fenfes,  and  deduced  from 
tife  on  Minerals^  Minesy  and  Minings  obfervation  and  experience.  His  own 
J?yW.  Price.  Folk*  2  L  2j.  White,  opinion  on  this  curious  fubjea  being 
London.  ‘  founded  in  a  concurrence  of  thefe  rir- 
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the  like,  which  have  been  above  the  fur- 
face  ever  fince  the  firft  induration  of  lo- 
have  experienced  no  revolution,  nor 
been  water- charged  with  metallic  par- 
ticics,  unlei'i  troni  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  primarily  lo  with 
moll  other  metals,  their  ulefulnefs  was 
difeovervd  to  nmii  beb're  the  methods  of 
finking  deep  into  their  proper  nidull'es 
were  at  ad  known.  In  other  countries, 
where  metals  may  be  more  generally  dif- 
fufed,  it  has  probably  been  found  as  I 
fay  ;  and  from  the  beginning,  thefe  me¬ 
tallic  dill ri but lofis  may  have  experienced 
a  decay  and  alteration  b/ the  action  of 
the  dilierciit  elements  upon  them,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  fpecific  iruiuration  or  laxity. 

“  I  have  before  obrervcd,*that  metals 
arc  fubjeCt  to  a  degree  of  flu(!:hjatu)n,  in 
common  witli  all  matter;  and  that  they 
approach  to,  or  recede  Iroui,  their  lilti- 
mate  period,  or  degree  of  perfection,  ei¬ 
ther  quicker  or  flower,  as  they  are  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  folid  awd  durable  frame 
and  conititution.  In  favour  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  it  is  found,  tliat  the  ores  of  cop¬ 
per  ai:d  lead,  though  rich  and  lolid  in 
nature,  yet  by  a  long  infolalion,  or  ex- 
pofurc  to  the  fun  and  w'cathcr  for  fome 
year?,  lofe  much  of  their  metal :  and  al¬ 
io,  that  thole  mines  \a  hich  abound  with 
a  rich  mature  copper  ore,  do,  near  the 
furface,  at  leaft  immediately  over  the 
body  t)f  the  o>e,  commonly  contain  a 
rull,  tinClure,  or  fpume  of  copper,  refem- 
bliiig  verdigicafe  ;  which  feems  to  be  an 
ore  in  a  dteiining  date,  being  elevated  by 
an  efiTervefcence  in  the  bowvis  of  the  mine 
Irom  that  tnlp^urcous  body  of  ore  'a  hich 
often  lies  iincUr  it,  and  to  which  it  did 
belong  at  flrflt  ami  was  united  with  it, 
till  fome  intervt  n  ng  cauie  cccafioned  fo 
viliblc  an  alteration  in  the  ore  of  one  and 
the  fame  mine. 

“  It  feenis  to  me  that  in  every  metal 
there  is  a  peculiar  magnctifin,  and  an 
approximation  of  particles  fui  getieruy 
by  which  its  component  principles  ate 
drawn  and  united  together,  particularly 
the  matters  left  by  the  decomptaitiou  (.f 
the  waters  palfing  through  the  contigu¬ 
ous  earth  or  llrata,  aial  dipoiitrd  in 
their  proper  nidus  ;  till,  by  thehccrelion 
of  more  or  lefs  of  its  lu'inogeiieous  par¬ 
ticles,  it  may  be  dtnominaUd  cither  rich 
or  barren. 

“  That  ores,  and  even  virgin  metals, 
are  or  may  be  formed  in  this  manner, 
feems  manifeft  from  a  method  now  in 
tife,  of  extracting. copper  from  waters 
iiiorgly  impregnated  therewith;  iron 


which  has  lain  fome  time  in  fuch  W3ier 
is  found,  on  examination,  to  be  greatly 
corroded,  and  to  have  copper  formed  i,| 
its  dead,  cither  adhering  to  the  iron 
or  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  vtflCl  in 
form  of  rufl,  and  fometimes  even  in  fraall 
grains  of  a  complete  metallic  appehrani:?. 

**  This  copper  and  rtifl  on  being  Imd, 
ted  with  a  reducing  flux,  fometimes  pro- 
duce  above  three-fourths  of  their  weight 
pure  metal.  The  water  generarly  ufed 
for  this  purpofc  is  that  which  i^  left  by 
lotions  of  black  tin,  iuteruiixed  with  cop. 
per,  after  it  has  beeii  calcined  in  the  pro- 
per  furnace,  commonly  called  a  burn¬ 
ing- houfe.  Tlie  copper  contained  in  this 
water  is  kept  in  lolution  by  an  acid ; 
and  this  acid  having  a  greater  afiinity 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  on  the  im- 
merfion  of  iron,  quits  the  copper  to  join 
w  ith  iron;  by  vvhicli  meansa  precipitation 
enfues  in  the  manner  juft  inentioned. 
I'his  proctfs  may  at  any  time  be  evinced 
by  tlie  following  experiment.  Dilfclve 
thin  plates  of  copper  in  aqua-fortis,  and 
you  will  have  a  cigar  liquor  of  a  fine  blue 
tinge  :  on  applying  to  this  thin  plates  of 
iron,  the  acid,  quitting  the  copper,  will 
precipitate  it  in  tlie  manner  before  tie- 
feribed,  as  copper  wmuld  have  done  by 
filvcr,  had  it  been  firfl  diflblvcd  in  the 
mendruum  ;  and  as  fixed  alkali  will  do 
by  the  iron,  after  it  has  diflodged  the 


copper. 

From  this  vve  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  water,  in  its  palfage  through  the 
eart.h  to  the  principal  iinures,  imbibes, 
together  with  tlie  natural  acids  and  falt^’, 
the  mireral  and  metallic  particles,  with 
wliich  the  different  llrata  arc  impregna¬ 
ted  ;  and  meeting,  in  thofe  fiflufes,  mat¬ 
ters  w  Inch  have  nearer  aflinities  with  the 
acid,  of  coiirfc  difengages  it,  in  vsliole  cr 
in  part,  from  the  metallic  and  miiKial 
particles  which  it  had  held  dlfibUtd  ; 
ai  d  which,  cm  being  lo  (ufengaged,  by 
the  natnriil  attra^^iion  betw^ecn  its  parts, 
foims  (liiTtrciit  ores,  more  or  lefs  hotno- 
gepeous,  and  more  or  lefs  lich,  according 
‘to  tile  difieieiit  mixtures,  which  the  acid 
had  held  diflblveti,  and  th‘c  uicUia  in  wliich 
it  is  denofiied.  The  acid,  now  impregna¬ 
ted  with  a  11  ew^  matter,  pa  fits  on  ;  till 
meeting  witli  fiune  other  convenient  ni¬ 
dus,  it  lui^g<  s  in  that,  and  tlie'ref)y  ac¬ 
quires  a  frtili  impregi^aiion,  perhaps  at 
lafl  totally  ni. metallic  ;  or,  for  want  of 
meeting  wiili  a  ptoper  nidus,  api’cars  at 
the  fiirfaces  weakly  or  fiiongly  liridtured 
with-  thofe  principles  it  had  at  lall  iiu- 
bibed* 


“  By  means  ot  theic  acids,  me  miners  -  ir  mis  iranimuiaiion  was  a  tact  m 
arc  often  put  to  an  extraordiuaiy  expence  nature,  from  the  divers  altcraiioiis  whkrh 
for  brals  pumps  inftead  of  iron  }  for  ma-  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  happen  in 
ny  of  the  mines  have  water  lb  fully  im-  o  .r  iblublc  mineralb,  inch  as  copper  ore 
bued  with  acid,  that  the  iron  working  for  indance,  we  might  expert  to  meet 
pieces,  in  which  the  pifton  of  the  pump  with  the  moft  perfed  nietais  in  our  mines; 
\vt>rks,  will  be  entirely  corroded  there-  and  our  richeft  tin  mines,  by  the  elabu- 
with  in  hx  months ;  and  a  great  expence  ration  and  mclioralion  of  them  in  the 
aaJ  lofs  of  time  will  be  incurred,  if  the  courfc  of  two  thoufind  years,  might  at 
pumps  are  not  previoufly  luruilhed  with  this  time  be  produ^^tive  of  gold  and  lilver 
brad's'  working  pieces,  as  on  them  the  enough  to  furnilh  a  flirn  of  ten  thouland 
acids,  which  are  already  Saturated  with  times  ten  thouland  greater  than  our  na- 
kindred  pariicles,  have  little  effcift.  lional  debt.  But  the  willlom  of  God, 

“  Tlicfe,  J  prtfume,  are'plain  demon-  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures,  has  or- 
ll rations  :  whence  it  appears,  that  gof-  dained,  that  things  of  tiiis  kind  ihould 
liin,  which  is  an  ochreous  done,  ruddy,  rtiiiain  enihrined  in  lheir  own  nature: 
and  crumbling  like  the  ruft  of  iron,  much  and  tin,  though  united  by  a  dilfeminated 
Of  which  it  really  contains,  is  a  proper  quantum  ot  gold,  will  not  part  with  its 
nidus  for  mod  kinds  of  metals  and  mine-  noble  cement,  notwithftanding  the  chy- 
rals;  iron  having,  ever,  in  this  it:  mineral  mical  analyzations  of  an  illiterate  impof- 
lUte,  To  ftrong  an  affinity  with  the  acids,  tor  to  extract  a  pound  of  gold  from  every 
as  to  dccompofe  them,  when  fatiirated  block  of  tin.  No — the  gooduefs  of  pro- 
witfi  other  metals,  femi-metals,  3cc.  on  vidence  has  fixed  unalterable  limits  to 
which  decompofition,  the,  precipitated  the  ptrfeClion  of  each  parlicular  nutal, 
matters  become  ores  of  different  kinds,  to  render  the  whole  ol  the  greatevier- 
and  even  virgin  metals,  as  before  deferibed.  vicj  to  n  ankind  ;  the  inferior  intlals, 
“  In  Mr  Geller^s  tables  of  affinity,  zinc  iton  efpecially,  In  ing  of  more  general 
is  indeed  placed  in  the  firft  degyee,  and  utility  than  gold,  lilver,  and  c\en  preci- 
iion  in  the  fecund  ;  but  this,  wff.ich  re-'  ous  ffones. 

iVrs  only  to  thcir  metaiirc  dale,  does  not  ‘‘  If  it  be  laid,  that  the  irnpuiitics  of 
ailcCt  vvhat  I  have  above  advanced  of  the  the  earth  in  our  mines,  is  the  catile  that 
mineral:  yet,  in  the  niineral,  zinc  is  nature  is  debilitated  and  frufiratc<}  in  lier 
Iprce  ever  fr«*e  from  iron  ;  the  vaft  quan-  endeavours  after  Iraufmutation  ;  it  is 
titles  of  black  jack  which  this  county  pro-  anfwered,  that,  notwithd.mdiug  tiiis  irn- 
cliices,  being,  by  means  of  this  mi’xture^  pediment,  fiicfi  a  long  e]al>»»r.ition  and 
lendcred  rnouly  unfit  for  life.  '  maturation  in  the'carili,  in  fo  great  a  le-» 

“  VVe  have,  indeed,  feveral  kinds  of  ries  of  years,  would  nectffarily  and  ine- 
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MiNiTTEf  o/*Agriculture,  made  on  a 
Farm  of  300  Acres  of  •various  Soils f 
near  Croydon  in  Surry.  Bj  Mr  Mar- 
.  ftiall.  [P.  44  ] 


IN  our  laft,  fome  obfervations  of  this 
writer  on  Farminr  were  laid  before 


1  writer  on  Farming  were  laid  before 
the  reader;  the  following  is  a  general 
wit w  of  the  prejent  Farmers* 


PRESENT  Farmers  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  claCTes— 

The  Aboriginal, 

The  Scientific, 

The  Aerial. 

The  firft  farm  from  cuftom,— -the  fe- 
cond  from  experiment  and  ohfervation, — 

the  laft,  from  books  and  babes’*^. 


ABORIGINAL  FARMERS. 

Thefe  are  fubdivided  into 
The  Illiberal  Sloven, 

.  The  Illiterate  Otconomift, 

The  Ape- gentleman, 

The  Subftantial, 

The  Gentlemanly. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  fallen,  defigning, 
incommunicative  being,  who  bolds  his 
profeflion  ai  a  family  fecret,  though  his 
management  be  execrable ;  his  fields  are 
foul,  his  crops  wretched,  his  live  ftock 
pitiable ;  his  whole  life  is  a  feene  of  cun¬ 
ning,  toil,  piiverty,  and  wretchednefs. 

The  fccond  is  ccpially  illiberal,  equal¬ 
ly  difingeRUous,  equally  incommunica¬ 
tive,  has  more  cunning,  and  is  a  better 
farmer.  He  keeps  his  land  tolerably 
clean,  and  in  tolerable  heart ;  his  crops, 
and  every  thing  around  him  are  tolerable; 
and  he  gets  rich  in  prcqi^rtion  to  his 
rent,  taxes,  and  luck.  This  is  the  mo¬ 
ney  -  getting-farmer,  whofe  agriculture 
the  fciencift  ought  to  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
cel. 

The  third  is  the  ceconomift  grown 
rich,  or  the  fuccefibr  of  an  enriched  oeco- 
nomift.  He  looks  on  his  purfe  to  him 
it  feems  very  large;  it  contains  from 
1500I.  to  loool.  r.nd  he  is  not  aware  of 
any  thing  elfc  being  wanted  to  make  him 
4  genlltiAian  !  His  vanity  fwells,  and  thus 


*  Baley. — ^'Fhe  etymology  of  this  term,  is 
generally  mifunderftood,  and  its  orthography 
erroneous.  It  comes  direftly  (and  not  by  the 
vay  of  France)  from  the  Anglocifed  Saxonic 
word  Bale — “  Mifery  and  mifehief.** — Hence, 
the  adjectives  baley,  baleful,  balific,  &c.  &c.— 
Its  orthography,  therefore,  is  Baley,  not  Bailey, 
—nor  Bailiff;— and  its  etymological  meaning, 
a  mifehievous  fer\’anu 


he  fets  up : — he  commenced  wlne-bibher 
at  fair  and  at  market ;  his  fons  hunt  the 
beft  horfes  in  the  neighbourhood— per- 
haps  follow  a  fnug  pack  of  their  own 
his  wife  and  daughter  copy  thofc  of  the 
apothecary,  the  parfon,  and  the  ’fquire* 
they  ape  them  in  drefs,  and  out-do  them 
in  entertainment; — his  whole  family  ij 
exlravapnt  without  gentility,  and  pro. 
fufc  without  complacency.  Luxury 
creates  indolence  and  falfe  pride 
dolence,  a  laxity  of  management ;  and 
falfe  pride  perfuades  him  to  be  afliamed 
of  that  employment,  which  led  him,  per. 
haps,  from,  hard  labour.  His  leal'c  ex 
pires  ;  his  landlord  doubles  his  rent ;  the 
prices  of  produce  fall ;  his  good  luck 
changes  to  bad  ;  he  grows  poor,  lives  in 
debt,  and  dies  a  beggar;  leaving,  an  in. 
dolent  family  to  crawl  through  a  life  of 
poverty  and  toil — or  worfe ! 

He  is  a  more  defpicable  charadler  than 
that  of  the  defpicable  floven.  It  is  he 
who  raifes,  or  helps  to  raife,  the  price  of 
land,  and  with  it  the  prices  of  provifions. 
It  is  he  who  difleminates,  or  aflifts  in  dif- 
feminating,  luxury  among  the  f9n8  of 
rufticity,  and  a  falfe  fpirit  of  farming 
among  the  daughters  of  fpeculation. 

The  fourth— the  fubftantial — fprings 
from  a  long  line  of  oeconomifts  and  in- 
duftrious  houfe- wives.  He  is  poffclTcd 
of  a  fortune  independent  of  farming— he 
is  the  lord  of  the  village  he  lives  in  ;  and 
deals  out  comfort  or  oppreffion  to  his 
poor  neighbours.  He  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  foregoing  ;  for,  although  he  is 
purfe*  proud,  he  is  at  war  with  every 
thing  gentlemanly.  He  would  rather  be 
thought  hofpitable  tlian  polite;  and 
would  rather  be  firft  among  his  depen¬ 
dants,  than  fubordinate  among  gentle* 
naen.  But  his  is  a  chara<fter  worthy  of 
his  country,  and  the  community  has  not 
a  better  member  ;  bectiufe  his  fons  are 
robuft,  and  his  daughters  notable  ;  and 
his  whole  family  is  a  pattern  of  rural  de* 
cency,  and  their  manners  a  relick  of  an- 
tient  hofpitaliiy. 

This  is  a  man  whom  the  fciencift  ought 
to  court.  For  though  he  is  a  cuftomitlt 
and,  of  courfe,  cannot  communicate  Ini' 
general  management,  he  knows  the  cuf« 
toms  and  ufages  of  the  country  he  lives 
in,  andean  obviate  a  thoufand  petty  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

The  lad — the  gentlemanly— is  the  fo« 
of  the  fubftantial  farmer.  He  has  hid 
education  enough  to  think  for  himftft 
knows  enough  of  the  work]  to  comauJ* 
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nicatc  his  fcntimcnts,  and  is  liberal 
tnough  to  alTociatc  with  men  of  libera- 


This  is  the  man  whofe  friend  (hip  is  an 
acquifition  to  the  fcicncift for  him  he 
can  underftand,  and  by  him  he  will  be 
underftood; — and  this  is  a  fatisfadion 
worth  fome  pains  to  acquire.  But  not- 
withftanding  his  education,  his  liberality 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  he  can  never 
be  a  genuine  fcicncift.  He  may  improve, 
but  can  never  perfect :  becaufe  he  is  pre¬ 
judiced  by  the  cuftom  of  his  anceftors, 
and  the  country  he  happened  to  be  bred 
in,  whofe  errors  he  has  not  only  received 
as  immutable  truths,  but  his  whoW  life 
has  been  employed  in  the  practice  of 
them.  The  fcicncift  knows  nothing  but 
what  proceeds  diredtly  from  analyiis^  ex¬ 
periment  and  obfervation  ; — and  yet  they 
have  an  obvious  alliance.  The  cuftomift 
may  afford  the  fcicncift  matter  for  expe¬ 
riment;  and  the  fciencift  may  return  him 
the  uleful  refult  of  his  experience.  If  it 
be  poffible  for  the  fcicncift  to  receive  ma¬ 
terial  afliftance  from  any  man,  it  is  from 
the  liberal  cuftomift. 

It  is  not  meant  that  each  cuftomift 
bears  exa(Jljly  fome  one  of  thefe  charac¬ 
ters  ;  but  it  is  apprehended  that  thefe  are 
the  predominant  charadteriftics  of  abo¬ 
riginal  farmers. 


He  believes  that  the  cuftomifts,  col¬ 
lectively,  are  far  advanced  on  the  road  of 
perfection  ;  but  he  knows  nothing  in 
agriculture,  which  proceeds  not  dircCtly 
from  analyfis,  experiment^  and  obferva¬ 
tion. 

He  eftcems  felf- attendance  and  clofc 
attention  to  the  inercfl  minutise,  abfo- 
lately  necefl'ary  to  common  management; 
nor  thinks  the  manual  operation  of  the 
humbicft  department  beneath  the  man. 

Agriculture  is  hisftudy,  his  recreation, 
and  his  pecuniary  profeflion  )  for  though 
he  courts  not  fuperfluous  riches,  he  holds 
felf-intereft,  in  a  ftate  of  commerce,  fy- 
nonymous  with  felf-prefervation.  But 
while  he  views  himfelf,  he  lofes  not  fight 
of  the  country  nor  the  world  he  lives  in. 

He  wilhes  for  univerfal  plenty. 

He  wifhes  to  fee  the  terrene  world 
clothed  in  luxuriance. 

He  wilhes  to  fee  the  various  foils  of 
his  country  emulous  to  flioot  forth  abun¬ 
dance  to  his  countrymen. 

He  wifhes  to  fee  each  occupied  by  the 
vegetable  which  affeCts  it;  and,  collec¬ 
tively,  by  fuch  as  are  moft  immediately 
fubfervient  to  the  natural  necelTities  of 


SC  IE  N  CIST. 

This  is  the  man — (no  matter  whether 
born  heir  to  wooden  (hoes  or  a  coronet) 
whofe  parent,  preceptor,  and  patron,  is 
Nature.  Him  he  obeys ;  him  he  re¬ 
veres;  him  he  contemplates;  him  he 
admires ;  him  he  mentally  adores,  as 
foul  of  the  creation, — as  foie,  compre- 
henfible,  fource  of  his  cxiftence. 

He  views  the  prefent  woild  — Here  he 
fees  a  treacherous,  ruffian  gang,  in  fpe- 
cious  mafqucrade,  hacking  down  law^, 
liberty,  and  life,  to  ftorm  the  unftable 
fortrefs  of  power  !  There,  a  tinfelled, 
giddy  throng,  with  gait  voluptuous, 
flaunting  away  to  the  temple  of  ollenta- 
tion.  In  yonder  deep  morafs,  a  dab¬ 
bling,  dafliing  (boal,  floundering  on  to 
the  hoard  of  riches  :  and  through  yon 
oaken  grove,  a  peaceful  few,  walking  to¬ 
wards  the  field  of  quiet,  bordering  on 
the  now- impenetrable  foreft  of  nature. 
Thefe  few  he  joins,  and  there  he  fits 
down  fatisfied. 

He  has  acquired  the  ufeful  part  of  hu- 
knowledge;  ''and  agriculture  he 
eftcems  the  moft  ufeful  and  moft  abftrufe 
«f  ufeful  fciences. 


man. 

On  the  contrary — he  wifhes  not  to  fee 
the  vegetative  elements  inac^iive,  nor  ex* 
haufted  by  ufelefs  vegetables; — nor  the 
vegetable  creation  diffipated  by  fuper¬ 
fluous  animals,  and  fuffered  to  revert  to 
foil,  without  being  immediately,  or  fc-^ 
condarily,  human  food. 


T/je  AERIAL!  ST. 

Thefe  arc  his  leading  charaifteriftics  : 

He  is  couftitutionally  volatile,  fpecula- 
tive,  and  credulous,  —  and  habitually 
bookilh.~He  has  acquired  a  fmattering 
of  the  lighter  branches, — the  twigs  of 
human  knowledge  ; — and  apes  genius, 
though  void  of  penetration  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

He  has  read  the  tours,  and  feen  the 
patent-plough  !  and  fallies  forth  kuighi- 
errant  of  agriculture,  to  rcfctie  her  from 
the  hands  of  barbarifm  and  boors  !  Like 
another  Quixotte,  from  bridge  he  flies  to 
caftle,  and  from  caflle  to  windmill,  with 
equal  fuccefs. — His  ridiculous  orders  are 
ftill  more  ridiculonfly  executed. — He 
changes  his  hooks — he  changes  his  baley, 
and  changes  his  plan  of  management 
but  all  in  vain  the  phantom  flies  be¬ 
fore  him. — At  length,  wearied  with  pur- 
fuit,  he  deigns  to  look  behind  him  ; — 
w^hen,  lo  !  at  a  diftance,  he  fees  prefent 
agriculture  fitting  at  her  cafe,  with  a 
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fneer  in  her  countcnancf«.in  a  fpacious 
field  of  flowing  corn. — He.  beholds  her, 
aaonilhed  !  Jnftcad  of  a  flarving,  puny 
wretch,  he  perceives  her  to  be  a  hale, 
decent,  rcfpcdable  perfonage.  —  The 
chimeras  of  vatl  improv'emVnt  and  vaft 
profit  vanilh  ;--and  he  has,  the  mortiH- 
cation  to  lee  him/clf  deiervedly  laughed 
at  by  the  very  perlons  he  aflVdted  to  con¬ 
temn. — Tired  out  and  aihamtd  of  his 
burden  (if  not  already  funk  beneath  it},  Ije 
jhiftsjt  on  to  the  Ihouldcr  of  his  fanguinc 
friend  and  laughs  in  the  fleeve— without 
comfort  f. 

Generally — the  writer  believe?,  but  he 
may  not  be  a  judge — he  therefore  liopcs 
— thefc  fke'.ches  of  prefent  farmps  are 
drawn  without  favour  or  affection,— and 
without  envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  any 
kind  of  uncharitabknefs  His  meaning 
is  to  ferve  the  canfe  of  Englilh  agricul¬ 
ture;  an  j  he  heartily  wiilies 

Improvement  to  the  cuftomifts, 
Inereafe  to  the  Scicncifts,  and 
Reformation  or  total  annihilation  to  the 
Aerialiits. 

America  Lost.  A  Poem  nf  Condolance. 

Addtedtd  to  Britannia,  ij.  (id* 

Lewis,  near  LurlingCon-houle. 

SOME  patriotic  footmen,  or  cobler  fei- 
entific,  “  armed  for  virtue,*'  here 
Heps  forth, 

“ - to  point  the  pen,  (men—** 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  lhamclefs  guilty 

No,  not  a  coMcr.  He  muft  be  a  foot¬ 
man,  by  his  jealoufy  of  the  foreign  lirr- 
'  vants; 

Are  we  fo  partial  to  thefc  foreign  knaves? 
Mult  Britons  (even  Uere)  be  Frenchmen's 
flaves  ? 

Or  is  our  great  men  quite  a'verfeX.ct  Giame? 
If  not,  thcmfelvesmuft  their  own  condu^ 
blame  ; 

For  (befides  cauung  fo  much  difeontent) 
We  pay  onr  country  this  rough  compii- 
tner.t : 

That  foreign  fervants  does  all  ours  excel. 
Or  why  is  not  ilic  Englilh  lik'd  as  well?" 

This  is  a  fellow  cf  infinite  honefly,  no 
doubt;  and  his  poem  ought  to  fell,  that 
he  may  be  encouraged  to  go  on,  till  he 
has  totally  demolillied  all  the  French 

f  The  coli.  urings  of  tliis  Iketch  are  left  to 
•the  protellionai  SatirUl,  who  may  be  aflured 
.that  comic  nuts  are,  very  plenUful  ou 
the  borders  cf  die  fi^Id  of  agiicuitva  c. 


‘‘  Valets,  m'ademoifelles,  and  hair-d-pf 
lers."  •  ’ ' 

For  as  he  fagely  infers, 

“  French  paint,  French  foppL'i-y,  and 
French  perfume, " 

United  feems  to  England's  dcom'^ 

This  honefl  man's  hearty  and  zealous 
expreflions  of  loyaltyvin  thefe  days  of  d:f. 
content,  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  or 
unapplauded  : 

“  Our  King  (the  'nointed  guardian  cf 
the  nation) 

Shews  true  magnanimity  on  this  occi- 
lion." 

In  fliort,  we  feldom  fee  fnch  admirable 
verl'cs — except  about  Chrijlmas  tlnie,  M. 

PoetiCAlEssays  on  religious  Subjeds. 
By  a  Clergyman,  s^tn,  ai.  Hogg, 
London.  1778. 

TTERY  orthodox,  pious,  and  good\ 
\  — we  ufe  the  laft  cpitlitt  in  its  derout 
fenfe,  without  any  reference  to  the  poetry. 
The  Author  has  added  fome  little  pieces, 
which  are  not  termed  religious:  of  thefc 
take  the  following  fpccimen : 

The  King. 

Threeroyal  GEORCEslet  my  mufe  recite; 
The firjl,  by  all,  the  Great  was  deem'd, 
Th^jecond  w'as  the  Good  eftcem'd, 

But  in  the  thirds  the  Great  and  Good 

UNITE. 

The  Author  is  equally  loyal  and  libe* 
ral  to  “  the  Queen,  and  “  the  Royal 
Family."  M. 

The  JVreath  cf  Fafhicn  ;  or^  the  Art  of  Serr 
timental  Poetty,  s^to,  ij.  Becktt. 

There  is  fomething  entertaining  c* 
nough  in  this  petite-piece^  though  wc 
do  not  imagine  that  the  writing  will  re¬ 
dound  much  to  the  Author's  fame,  either 
as  a  Satirift  or  a  Poet.  But  we  more  re¬ 
probate  the  illiberal  ridicule  thrown  out 
againfl  the  Bath- Eaftoninftitution,  which 

the  very  humane  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  ihoiild  have  fereened  from  Aich 
farc^Tm.  Charity  is  faid  to  cover  a  niuj* 
titude  of  fins  ;  but  in  this  fevere  Critic’s 
opinion,  it  fetinp,  it  cannot  cxcufe  evena 
few  foible®.  The  IFidofiAs  Mite  was  ac¬ 
cepted  of  in  the  Scripture  Treafury. 

[Vbfej  to  Cor  rejf on  dents  deferred^ 


